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“For the Sadducces say*that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit.” 


We must be pardoned if we have little to say in the way of 
emment on the numerous notices of Spiritualism, which the past 
month has brought out of the limbo of the Press. It is not 
because the quantity is not large; but because the quality is sọ 
much below the par of even clever thought and writing, that we 
feel a difficulty in saying over again the same old alphabet which 
so familiar to our readers. “ Time was that when the brains 
were out the man would die;” but now it is astonishing to see 
he muscular vitality which survives the death of the higher 
astres of life, and how men of some knowledge but no wisdom 

| œ exercise themselves in writing long articles, which, even if 
J they were true, would not touch the subject in any of its broad 
Sgifrnce. Nothing is more casy, in these days of wide-spread 

+ shallow education, than to make use of the common philosophical 
| tems, and entirely to misapply them in the argument ; and it is 
| mamcetive to watch the sclt-satisfaction which plows in the writer 
ashe throws off his sophisms for the admiring reader. One of 
the contributors to the last number of Blackwood is an amusing 

3 Instance of this happy frame of mind. He must have been even 
' more than pleased to find that the editor gave his article the first 
_ place, so that it might come before the world with all the prestige 
of editorial approval. “Seeing is Believing” was the title which 

j was thought to be a good one for it, though to us it seems as if 
f Seen is not Believing” would have been a bettcr one; for 
tively the only idea running through it, from the first to the 
lst of its 15 pages, is that we are divided into deccivers and 
deceived—that the deceived actually see and hear the manifesta- 
tions produced by the deceivers, but which they are too much 

_ tnacquainted with the modes of philosophic investigation to 
detect the origin of, and at that point make their first divergence, 
by attributing them to a spiritual or super-ordinary force. 
Literally this is his only idea, and the whole of his argument. 
His plan is thus to get rid of all the deccived, by admitting that 
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they saw and heard what they tell us, but that they were all so 
idiotic as not to be able to detect the imposture practised upon 
them; and then having to deal only with the mediums, a much 
smaller number, though they are our wives and children and 
parents and valued friends, he calls them “scoundrels” and 
“impostors.” In this way, of course, he comes to an casy 
conclusion, and is so satisfied with it that he fills in the only 
other necessary statement, namely, that the mediums habitually 
“resist every means of disclosing the imposture,” and that “it is 
one of the damning evidences against the medium, that he or she 
will not permit a sceptic to determine any of the simplest 
conditions of the experiment.” In a letter from Mr. Howitt 
which appeared in the Morning Star, October the 6th, it was 
shewn how false was his statement of imposture and con- 
cealment, and how little he was qualified according to his 
own philosophic method of observing facts, or even of speaking 
the simple truth. Surely it is not in the interest even of 
infidelity and honest scepticism, to put forward such transparx 
newspaper hacks as these as their best war-horses! It is only tte 
pie which he has been permitted to occupy in what was ont 
eading magazine, that makes him at all worth noticing. Ie 
has the assurance, moreover, to express a wonder how another 
contributor to Blackwood, Sir Bulwer Lytton, could be a believer 
in these common facts, thereby assuming, we suppose, the idiocy 
of aman whom the Queen thinks fit to be a Cabinet Minister. 
But he is not the only contributor to Blackwood who could state 
his convictions to the editor, and who has been and is a pretty 
accurate observer of facts. And the late Professor Gregory of 
Edinburgh also was to the full as likely a person to know 
how to observe facts as this writer in Blackwood, and what is 
more, he did observe the facts of Spiritualism, and accepted then 
as facts; but then he had knowledge and wisdom enoug 
to know where to place such facts, which this writer evident 
has not. The rest of his article is filled up with a sort of deit- 
cation of nature and of the laws of scientific investigation, which 
latter he tries to apply to two or three of the authentic stories of 
Mr. Owen's Footfalls, and by merely altering a few facts, he gets 
on very well, till he comes to that occurring in the family ot 
Mr. C——-, in Hamilton County, Ohio, which our readers may 
remember as an apparition of the living, scen by twelve persons 
at the same time. An apparition of Rhoda and Lucy was seen 
by all the family as seated in a rocking chair at a distance of 
shout 80 yards, whilst the two were in a room upstairs in their 
own house. The figure of Rhoda was seen to rise from the 
chair, with the other child in her arms, and then to lie down on 
the ground. The writer says of this, “ Singular enough! with- 
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out pretending to explain this vision, we are justified in assuming 
that it was in some way analogous to that oË the Brocken spirit,” 
which our readers know is an optical effect produced on one of 
the Hartz mountains reflecting a magnified figure on the clouds, 
ad was accidentally discovered by an observer clapping his 
hand to his hat and finding that the Brocken giant did the same ! 
—in fact, that it was a mere reflected image.of himself. Now 
what respect for facts can a writer like this have? No doubt he 
thnks it a pity that he is not engaged by the common consent 
of Christendom to write a new Bible, to rectify the errors of 
the one we now have. The Morning Chronicle, in recommending 
bis article to us, says of it, “ If that does not make them ponder, 
they are beyond argument.” We will give our readers a few of 
iis verses as a sample; they are indeed enough to make us 
“ ponder.” 


1. When we hear marvels narrated which contradict universal experience 
ad physical laws, we may be certain that the narrator omits something which 
woald remove the contradiction. 

2. When a man avers that he has seen a pioi he is passing far beyond the 
limits of visible fact into that of inference. He saw something that he supposed 
to be a ghost. 

3. If we are to accept the narratives of respectable witnesses as guarantees 
of the teuth of Spiritualism, or if we are to trust the evidence of our own senses 
wiretistible proofs of the truth of any inferences we may make respecting them, 
tr will be no limit to credulity. 

4 We must ask, what are the evidences for the existence of spirits in 

9 


4 Philosophy may smile at a belief in ghosts and haunted houses. They 
rurally been ascribed to cerebral excitement or imperfect logic. 
6. Fedo not in the least doubt that people saw what they say they saw; 
bt we drat their having seen what was impossible to be seen, and could only 
ioterred. 
7, The stories of olin are curious, and might make a convert of eve 
ane who is weak enough to conclude that whatever is not understood must nee 
b sup:ruataral. 
$. The figments of the imagination vanish before the realities of science. 
lt is toa better apprehension of the nature of evidence that the decline of 
mperstition is due. 
9. Itis the mere excuse of conscious charlatanry when scepticism is said 
b act as a disturbing influence on spiritual manifestations. 


These are the texts selected by the science of the day on 
which to preach their sermons. ‘They have no small congrega- 
tions, dear readers, for they have succeeded in infecting the great 
mass of thought in so-called Christendom with their dead and 

ar materialism. ‘They have beaten out the Bible with its 
God-like sympathies and Divine truth, “as figments of the 
imagination, which vanish before the realities of science.” Who 
among them haa an absolute belief in any one of the miracles of 
Christ or of His Apostles? Who among them believes in the 
existence, much less in the appearance of any of the ghosts or angels 
of the Old and New Testament? .Who among them believes in an 
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angel turning a prison key, and striking off the chains, and 
walking with Peter down “one street?” Who among them 
believes that Philip was carried from Gaza to Azotus? Who 
among them believes that even Christ could not perform his 
miracles on those who had not faith? Who among them but 
would have examined all Christ’s miracles by the rules of “ modern 
science,” and have exposed them as manifest superstitions’ 
There has been enough of this; and we refuse to go on with this 
gentleman’s Bible, as quite a ncedless one for humanity. 

We had intended to notice some of the other articles which 
have appeared, but it is hardly profitable to take up our readers’ 
time. ‘They have doubtless scen the article by Mr. Delaware 
Lewis in Once a Week, in which that gentleman, pleased to see 
his first article in print, has now found out at last how raps are 
made and tables moved, and gives us a serics of well-executed 
explanatory diagrams. Having now secured him as a subject, 
we can dissect him at our leisure, and he may depend on hearing 
of his diagrams again. 

Poor Mr. W. G. M. Reynolds saw the light shining throvz) 
the hole of the floor, through which an apparatus was worka 
to manufacture the phenomena,—and he was quite satisficd with 
his discovery also, although there was no hole at all there. Others 
say it is electricity, ventriloquism, conjuring, od-force,—anything 
except what itself says it is. It would be better for Mr. Reynolds 
to have a meeting with Mr. Delaware Lewis and his diagram:, 
and settle the question between them, with Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans as the judges, and we would suggest that they should 
call to the conference Mr. Evans’s two sons and Mr. Charles 
Dickens, jun., who witnessed and investigated to their satisfaction 
the wonderfnl physical phenomena through Mr. Squire’s medium- 
ship. Mr. Reynolds has lately been convicted of libelling Mr. 
Ernest Jones by a series of false allegations, which at the sam 
time that it throws doubt on his powers of stating facts, should 
have taught him some diffidence and humility. 

As to Punch, we had almost forgotten to mention him ; ther 
is no reason why he should not be admitted to the conference 
we have suggested, and he can then get all the information 
he wants from the sons of his owners, and from Mr. Leech who 
have each witnessed all that he denies. We observe that he open: 
one of his recent numbers with the admission that “ there are 
no good lies in the Spiritual Magazine of this month.” We 
hope that we are not wrong in taking this as the amend 
honorable from our facetious friend, for in that number we gave 
an account of the conversion of the Messrs. Evans and Dickens, 
and of Mr. Leech, and which at last he candidly admits to be 
true. The principal editor of Punch also has been recently 
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asking to see some of the phenomena, which we commend as a 
step in a right direction, though had it been any one but Punch 
we should have thought he would have tried this before he began 
to write, instead of after. 

We alluded, at the beginning, to Mr. Howitt’s letter to 
the Star, in answer to Blackwood and Co. Since then, there 
have been daily letters on the subject, and the editor appears 
to have opened his columns to its dason This is a notable 
festure, distinguishing the Star from the rest of the press; although 
the columns of a daily paper are, perhaps, not the best suited 
fr a careful and critical discussion. There have appeared 
already most of the crude common-places with which our readers 
ue familiar from beginners. ‘They betray in gencral an entire 
ignorance of the mere alphabet of the question, and though we 
weglad that the Star should give a reflex of all the modes 
d viewing it, we cannot but express surprise that M.D.’s, 
Barristers, Senex, Lex, and other educated persons should think 
it well to write on a subject which it is so evident they do not 
yet know anything about. One of them repeats the silly story 
of Mr. Home having refused to meet Robert Houdin, in which 
there is not a word of truth. Mons. Canti, as well known in 
Paris as Houdin, reported to Prince Napoleon that he could not 
xeunt for the manifestations ; and he published this in a letter 

tte time. Further letters have appeared from Mr. Howitt, 
Mr.Goleman, Dr. Collyer, and others, and the controversy bids 
lar tobe a valuable one for the elucidation of the subject, if it 
catbein some degree restricted to those who have studied it. 
The editor of the Star deserves well for allowing the subject to 
be dienssed, and we hope he will have the sense to form a right 
judgment when he has to pronounce one. We have perceived 
iMications of his requiring this caution at our hands. 

Inasecond letter to the Star of October the 16th, Mr. Howitt 
very properly reminds correspondents, “ that before persons enter 
into discussions on this great topic, they should take the ordinary 
means of practically acquainting themselves with the facts of it ;” 
ad pertinently asks, “ What would Professor De Morgan say 
w your correspondents, if they presented themselves at his class, 
and proposed, not to study mathematics, but to instruct him in 
them, before they had even taken the trouble to acquaint them- 
ælves with the simplest elements of arithmetic? Yet your 
respondents have actually got upon the ‘ Pons Asinorum’ 
without ever opening Euclid.” 

The News of the World, the Welcome Guest, and other papers 
have also contributed their quota to this discussion, but we have 
_ not apace, nor perhaps would our readers thank us to follow their 
lucubrations. 
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ON THE TRUE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. 
By Dr. AsuBUBNER, 


THE age in which we live is distinguished for wide-spread 
activity of thought; and many new facts are known to original 
thinkers, who are obscure to the large world of science, simply 
because the pride and vanity of this class perpetuates, on certain 
subjects, both ignorance and prejudice. ‘Nothing so clearly 
manifests the truth of this proposition as the narrow scope 
embraced by the ken of the Royal Society in their refusal to 
entertain questions on the philosophy of the mind, on oe 
that their functions are limited to enquiries into physical or 


natural science. The abundance of new and important facts, . 


purposely ignored by the Society, are amply sufficient to prove 
that the old metaphysical doctrines should be considered obsolete, 
and that new and more correct views, connecting the phenomena 
of the mind with the universal forces of nature, and thus giving 
the subject a physical basis, should now prevail. 

The modern works on psychology are, for the most pur. 
repetitions of old metaphysical ideas, ‘Those who hope to catenate 
facts, derived from observations on the operations of their own 
mental faculties, themselves very problematical entities when 
considered as anything more than simple hypotheses, generally 
flounder in very shallow waters. They obtain the character of 
acute thinkers, because they can see a manifest stone at the 
bottom of three inches of a clear running stream. They are the 
Jack Horners of their class, and should be glorified accordingly. 

We need not ask the meaning of an entity merely hypothetical. 
We cannot suppose, without an exercise of imagination. We 
do not found philosophy on imaginary facts, but on realities 
Our modern enquirers delight in being positive, and their positive 
basis is matter. We accept their basis as the ground on whic 
we stand, for we contend that matter is subject to law. In itself. 
it is passive, inert. All matter is regulated by the universal force 
of gravitation, or by some of the many forces emanating from it, 
of which there must necessarily exist an infinite series. Of course, 
matter being subject to force, there must exist as many grada- 
tions of matter as there are of force. If our ideas rise from 
amorphous matter, itself subject to vis inertiw, the influence of 
force on it produces the idea of shape, or the primitive crystal. 
itself the creature of magnetic force. Magnetic forces are at 
the foundation of all other forces belonging to an universal series, 
proceeding, through nature, to regulate all the varied forms of 
crystals, proceeding to regulate all the apparently complicated 
forms of vegetable and animal arrangements, 
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It would be’idle to deny this proposition after the facts which 
Mr. Rutter has established by his magnetoscope, and which were 
| amply corroborated by the labours directed by the genius of his 
| disciple, Dr. Leger. Life, then, can be traced to begin in its 

most elementary form in the shape of a force, which may be called, 

according to Rutter, magnetoid ; according to Von Reichenbach, 

odtc ; or, as I call it, crystallic. Reasons might be given for a 

laa of each of these terms. The discussion need not now 

etain us. All I at present contend for is, that in every advanced 
gradation in the arrangement of matter there must necessarily be 

a force higher in degree to regulate the advance in crystallic 

arrangement. Thus, throughout nature, there exists a series of 
_ gradations of forces, which commences with the simplest regulator 

of crystalline form, the spheroidal form of ethereal substance, and 
bi ordained steps, proceeds to a force, which regulates the 


thoughts and aspirations of man. Spiritualism, then, as far as it 
i given to our limited capacities to understand its nature, is the 
highest development of the universal series of forces emanating , 
* from the great trunk-force, which Sir Isaac Newton called the 
force of gravitation. It is not for us now to dilate on this topic. 
We proceed to shew how far our discoveries in animal magnetism 
wil warrant the conclusions to which we have arrived. 
We must proceed to the foundation of our subject. Sleep is 
___ teresult of the attractive force of magnetism or of crystallism. 
Wi iWakefulness or vigilance is the result of the repulsive agency of 
'  theame force. The facts in proof of these propositions need 
Wt mow detain us. They are detailed in the Zoist, and in m 
notes to the Researches of the Baron von Reichenbach. It 
_ maybe asserted that they have been witnessed by thousands of 
ġ Fns. 
in The question now is, whence arises the magnetic force which 
produces our diurnal change from wakefulness to sleep? It isa 
phenomenon arising from the unconscious effect of light. 

The actinising or magnetizing influence of the sun’s light on 
our atmosphere is productive of a series of dioptric phenomena, 
which would be denied by those who have not reflected deeply 
on the facts which have been familiar to those who have studied 
animal magnetism, from the time of Tardy de Montravel, De 
Paysegur, and others down to our own day. Tardy’s facts are 
most important. They are quoted in a note at page 440 of m 

edition of the Researches of the Baron von Reichenbach. Thus I 
| proceed to the conclusion that, according to dioptric laws, we are 
funished daily with an amount of magnetic force, which is 
calculated to produce a diurnal approximation of the particles of 
brain and nerve matter constituting the phenomenon essential to 
the production of sleep. There can be no doubt on the minds of 
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those who closely investigate this subject, that the magnetic 
repulsion arising from reversed polarity is the cause of wakefulness. 
This new point in physiology rests on a basis too solid to be 
shaken by those ignorant of animal magnetism. It is difficult to 
say what shall convince men of the plainest facts. Here we are 
at the foundation of the whole subject of health and disease; or, 
as I have indicated the matter, of tone, and of clone. We pass 
by this branch of our subject, m order to shew that, hitherto, all 
our propositions have a oe basis. We revert to the psy- 
chological facts of animal magnetism. 

What are dreams? Numbers have witnessed clairvoyance. 
Ilow few have reflected that they were present while a neighbour 
was dreaming? ‘This is the only possible explanation of the 
phenomenon ; but it opens up to us a vast field of enquiry. [know 
of only one book which treats in a really philosophical manner the 
subject of dreams; and that is the second s pae of Andrew 
Baxter’s Treatise on the Soul. We are at a loss to account tor 
some of the fallacies which pervade the minds of the writers a 
this subject. They invariably treat it as one of interior functi. 
There is no warrant for such a fancy ; and yet the idea, purir 
lmaginative, has so strong a hold on the convictions of men, that, 
at present, reason fails to subvert the false conclusion. Dream: 
are the creations of forces exterior to ourselves. We have, 
ourselves, nothing to do with them, except to suffer our organ: 
to act under the guidance of extraneous forces. In a more 
advanced portion of our essay, we may more closely consider the 
nature of these forces. Now we proceed to shew that sleep, 
although a very common condition, is not a necessary one fer 
the existence of the phenomena of dreams. . 

It is not pretended that dreaming is a function of the brain. 
If it were, sleep would always interfere with the function; for 
approximation of the particles of brain must more or less caus 
insensibilty, and loss of consciousness. Sleep is not necessarily 
always complete. Light slumbers are not deep sleep. In the one 
case the man is on the verge of wakefulness; in the other, he is 
profoundly unconscious of all that passes around him. Time has 
not made much progress to the deep sleeper. He falls asleep, 
and if awakened at the end of six hours, feels conscious of only a 
minute’s slumber. The cause of this phenomenon is simply the 
complete absence of all consciousness, induced by the thorough 
approximation of the particles of the brain. 

Then, how are dreams produced? Any one who has studied 
the changes which take place in the interval between the induc- 
tion of sleep in a clairvoyant person and that of the second 
consciousness, will be at no loss to remember that the sleep has 
been profound, and that the waking up, though not quite, is 
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almost complete. This is a state, in which every sleeper who 
dreams in his bed finds himself; some, of course, more than others, 
according to the vivid or confused state of consciousness, always 
dependant upon the degree in which the attractive magnetic 
furce is exerted upon them. Clairvoyance, then, is only very 
vivid dreaming. We shall be at no loss to establish this analogy. 
At present, we must procecd with our enquiry, which is limited 
to a subject of all others, the most intcresting—the human 
mind. 

We are slow to apprehend the close connection which subsists 
between the phenomena of consciousness and intellect, and those 
of sleep and wakefulness. That the links which knit them 
together closely are very strong we are assured. There are few 
who would dispute our proposition, if their opportunities of 
reflecting upon the facts, had been as numerous as our own. 
Time, which gathers facts into bundles of truth, will, no doubt, 
etablish the correctness of this proposition. 

Sleep has been shewn to modify consciousness. What is 
consciousness? No subject has been more debated. Our reply 
to the question is—a knowledge of existence. If we are asked 
į to define the kind of knowledge we may have of our existence, we 

should merely answer, that we are conscious only of two states 

of existence, those of sleep and of wakefulness. Sleep, resulting 
-y (wm magnetic attraction, is bounded by a reversal of polarity. 
1 ‘Theattraction, yielding to the presence of repulsion, wakeful- 
new results, But there are many degrees of profoundness in 
sleep. Perfect want of consciousness takes place only in the 
deepest condition of sleep. Between this and the wide-awake 
condition, are many stages of consciousness. Hence, it is im- 
posible to predicate of peg that it is in any given degree of 
depth. With a subject so difficult to treat of, it 18 not extraor- 
dmary that men have omitted to investigate its intricate 
phenomena. Until animal magnetism offered itself to my notice, 
the obvious causes of these two diurnal conditions of our exis- 
tence could be very imperfectly studied. 

Their influence on mind is, however, now clear. Thanks to 
the philosophy of the illustrious Gall, we are now able so to 
influence the human brain, as to distinguish the propensities, the 
moral faculties, and the intellectual powers, with so lucid a 

ision, as to affix localities for the separate organs of the 

in. This was done long ago, but modern discoveries have 
made out a vast deal more, for which we are indebted partly 
to researches in animal magnetism, but more especially to the 
magnificent discoveries of Dr. Leger. 

It is well known that Dr. Blliotson and I frequently exhibited, 
during several years, the remarkable phenomena of phreno- 
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mesmerism., The fact that a sleeping woman, in a half con- 
scious state, could, by having the cerebral organs of Tune and 
Mirth magnetically excited, be made to sing, joyously, merry and 
comic songs; and then, Veneration instead of Mirth being excited 
to sing hymns or psalms; and then again, the influence being trans- 
ferred from Veneration to Pride or Self-esteem, to sing martial 
music; was a fact irrefragably established. The production of 
hallucinations by the processes to which Dr. Elliotson, at an early 
period, gave the title of sub-mesmerism—and which by ignorant 
men was foolishly called electro-biology—was a philosophical 
enquiry most important to the elucidation of insanity. It isa 
chapter in the history of mental philosophy, as important as anr, 
and hardly secondary to phreno-mesmerism. The chain of events 
by which we arrive at the facts of our power of magnetising, and 
thus exciting the various organs of the brain, are but the com- 
mencement of that scries of operations of the motive power of 
the human will in influencing the thoughts and conduct of our 
neighbours. This is a subject of the deepest importance, ad 
nothing can more completely prove the necessity of new views 
the philosophy of the human mind, than the well-known tru 
which the kean in the vineyard of animal magnetism have 
promulgated on this head. 

A thousand repetitions of the facts repeatedly stated on the 
motive power of the human will, would avail little to convince 
the sciolists of our age; but as the course of our argument 
requires the re-statement of the wonderful feat performed at my 
house in Grosvenor Street, it is necessary to advert to it. Some 
of the facts have been already alluded to in a note at page 26h 
of my edition of the Researches of the Baron von Rerchenbach, 
wherein it is stated that I had seen my friend, Mr. Henry 8. 
Thompson, exert his silent will upon a gentleman, in a room 
where eight persons were present, and issuing his mandate that 
he was to perceive no one in the room but _ himself—th 
silent order fas been obeyed. He has by his will placed the 
same individual, then in the light of broad day, in complete 
darkness. He has made him sit down and sleep in a chair, to 
which he was bound to adhere by an ungovernable force; and 
then he has, with the force of will, played upon several organs of 
the brain in succession, obliging him to manifest the pathognomr 
of each in its turn. Of course the subject was highly sensitive; 
and there was a lady equally sensitive seated in another part of 
the room. Her, Mr. Thompson willed to sleep at once, and 
then silently directed her to proceed towards the gentleman who 
was fastened to his seat; but to stand just without reach of his 
hands. Then by will again the gentleman was awakened. | 
had repeatedly willed this person, and he now complained thst 
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I had suddenly fastened him to his chair. I assured him I had 
not done so. He replied, ‘‘ Somebody must have done it, for I 
cannot move, and | want to go home.” Suddenly he was 
impelled to try and reach the lady's hand, but could, with out- 
stretched arms, touch only the tips of her fingers. She stood 
asleep, immoveable as a statue, while he apostrophised her as an 
steel of elit and loveliness, imploring her to come within his 
reach, that he might only kiss the back of her hand. Then, after 
an extravagant exhibition of his ardent feelings, other organs of 
the brain were played upon by the clear will of my friend and 
a change came over the mind of our verv sensitive subject. 
Remorse, deep and bitter, seemed to affect him. He called out, 
that if his wife could witness this scene, she would never forgive 
him. He clasped his hands in agony. In a few minutes more 
he forgot his remorse, and indulged in his former passionate 
folly. At last the influence was removed, and our good-natured 
victim skipped off with wonderful alacrity. 

This case is highly illustrative of the real philosophy of the 

mind, and it is adduced to shew that we are all, more or less, 
sabject to influences from external sources, of which we are 
completely unaware. No man is altogether free from this in- 
fluence of magnetic force operating upon him trom the surrounding 
mosphere ; and if the facts of Npiritualism had not opened up 
wus a new science, shedding its luminous illustrations on all our 
prchological enquiries, we should be quite at a loss to resolve 
aumerous problems that now appear clear. Will-force is our 
present stand-point. Man is operated on by the agency of will, 
exerted on his phrenological organs. But has he no power 
mherent in himself of resisting this extraneous force? Un- 
doubtedly he has, and this introduces to us the discoveries of Dr. 
Leger before adverted to. 

It was my happy lot to be instrumental in the conversion 
of this extraordinary man to a conviction of the truths of Gall’s 
epouad geek Dr. Leger became an adinirable phrenologist, and 

ving studied profoundly the magnetoscope of Mr. Rutter, he 
introduced modifications into it, which enabled him to test the 
etic force of each organ according to a numerical standard 

he had ingeniously established for measuring on a circular card 
of concentric circles the extent of force indicated by the rotations 
and oscillations of the pendulum. The facts he arrived at, in 
this manner, were very remarkable. Having examined upwards 
of two thousand heads, he was able to predicate with curious accu- 
racy the true character of any individual, whose head was sub- 
mitted to examination. As Dr. Leger has passed away from 
our sphere, and as it is important that some philosophic mind 
should take up the subject where he left it, it cannot be too often 
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repeated that his labours were witnessed by several persons 
whose testimony was untinctured by the prejudices which prevail 
against all new and bold developments of transcendental science. 
Dr. Leger, having examined numerous heads of men of high 
celebrity in London, applied himself to the study of 126 heads of 
prisoners in the House of Correction at Coldbath Fields; here, 
not being informed of the offences of the prisoners, and distin- 
guishing them only by the numbers attached to each person, he 
was able, by adding together the groups of the figures representing 
the strongest magnetic forces, indicated by the pendulum of his 
magnetoscope on the concentric circles, to state the offence of 
each prisoner. ‘The investigations were pursued among lunatics 
and epileptics, and in this field of enquiry was obtained a curious 
and most important law, universally applicable to mental philo- 
sophy, forming the foundation of my answer to the question of 
the power of man to resist the evil influences of extraneous will- 
force operating on the organs of man’s brain. 

Dr. Leger established as a fact, that the organ of Concentr- 
tiveness was the most important safeguard to the moral al 
intellectual faculties of man; for he found that in-all epileptic. 
and especially the incurable, the magnetic force of this organ of 
Self-control was either much weakened, or perhaps annihilated, 
while in one or two organs of the head, it was of excessive an 
very disproportionate force. This law was found to be applicable, 
with modifications, to the insane. Thus, Dr. Leger’s genius 
enabled him to indicate to us the physical basis on which rested 
one of the most important propositions handed down to us by 
the experience and wisdom of ages ; that Self-control, or the habit 
of regulating and fixing the faculties we are exerting, is the 
great end of education. 

We have now to consider the question, How self-control 
enables us to evade the influence of our spiritual enemics. Much 
as it may excite the sceptical tendencies of men, it is right w 
state boldly that our propensitics are all, more or less, allied to 
our stomachs. There are few of us who do not exceed in the 
quantity of food eaten at our meals. This is the commencement 
of bad education. Mothers are unaware of the mischief they 
perpetrate in indulging their children in the full swing of ther 
appetites. Children should be taught early in life to control their 
appetites. Nothing is more pernicious than encouraging in them 
a taste for sweet things. More mischief is produced by allowing 
children to become addicted to this pernicious habit than u- 
reflecting people are aware of. We are basing the whole philo- 
sophy of the human mind on physics, and, at every step, we 
propose to show, that any aberration from the rule of health 
produces a tendency to a weakening of the moral and intellectual 
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faculties, by impairing the digestive functions, and, consequently, 
unbalancing the relations between them and the organs of the 
propensitics. 

We are little aware of the intimate relations which subsist 
between the due exercise of the moral and intellectual organs 
and the habit of self-control. Self-control is uot only the power 
of restraining appetite and passion, not only command over 
appetite and propensity, but it is the regulating torce of the 
human mind, by which the highest aspirations of the soul are 
attuned and brought into harmony with our powers of reasoning 
and our faculty of judgment. The man who cannot fix his 
attention to a train of reasoning has not the capacity to form a 
pdgment. What is, in society, the most common cause of the 
absence of a habit of fixing the attention to a train of reasoning? 
Ask those who are daily in the habit of taking into their 
tomachs more than is good tor them, or than they can with 
perfect facility digest, and it they confess the truth, they will 
acknowledge that the attention cannot be so easily fixed after, as 
before dinner. In order to make this more clear, we would urge 
the consideration that an overmeal is the cause of vast mischief. 
All surplus blood loads the venous system, and we seek in vain 
foradue balance in the mental functions, if the brain be not 
applied with its due or just proportion of arterial blood. The 
eanection between soul and body is thus so intimate that while 
or principle of consciousness sojourns on carth, we are indissolubly 
tel ty organized matter. Hence we are subject to physical laws, 
whichis only saying, that we are denizens of nature’s domains. 
Nature ig only another word for the universal gradation of forces, 
which emanate from universal gravitation. 

Having procceded to define the meaning of Self-control, 
we proceed to the consideration of questions linked with the 
functions of the organ of Concentrativeness. Sccing, that, in 
order to the due working of the cerebral organs, Nelt-control is 
of such vast importance, we enquire, how the regulating power 
residing in Concentrativeness, or the power of fixing the attention, 
operates in mental combinations. Let us take the example of 
prayer. It is a constant complaint that the thoughts wander in 
the course of prayer. Why ip they wander? Simply, because 
the habit of fixed attention is wanting. ‘The organ of Concen- 
trativeness does not habitually regulate the organ of Veneration. 
Then of thought ? How many of us can regulate his thoughts, 
pecially if he be surrounded by objects which tend to distract 
his attention? The great Sir Isaac Newton could abstract him- 
self, even in company. Robert Southey, the poet, was in the 
habit of abstracting himself so completely, that he could write 
for the press with all his family in the room about him. These 
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are not common instances, but they illustrate the point, that 
thought is to be completely controlled by our force of concentra- 
tiveness. For correct exercise of the faculty of thought, the 
habit of self-control is essentially requisite. All rules of logic, 
all devices of grammar, all respect for facts, and the just infer- 
ences from them, would be impossible, but for the constant 
supervision exercised by Concentrativeness over the moral and 
reasoning faculties of the mind. 

The importance of Concentrativeness suggests many ideas 
that attach themselves to the large subject we are considering. 
It is in vain to think of moral principle, without a well-grounded 
habit of self-control. No man is proof against the allurements 
of passion, who has not learned to habituate himself to severe 
habits of self-control. The irascible man is enraged in an 
instant, unless he has submitted himself to the habit of self- 
command ; and unless the moral sense has been tutored by the 
habit of sclf-abnegation, the sensualist abandons himself to his 
appetites. The consequences need not be dwelt upon. Dai 
experience forces upon us the consideration that society has mt 
sufficiently considered the importance of the regulating principk 
of all our cerebral organs. 

We are now ready to resume our considerations on the 
subject of Dr. Leger’s discoveries, for we have seen that he 
estimated very correctly the importance of reducing to a nume- 
rical law, the foundation of his physical theory of the forces 
constituting the human mind. Let it be clearly understood that 
we do not advocate any material doctrine. Forces are not 
matter. Our business is with forces—nature’s forces—physical 
forces. Dr. Leger stood alone in his new theory, and he could 
well afford to do it, as it was based upon the truth. No man, 
however well versed in the ancient doctrines, could venture to 
impugn the facts which formed the basis of a theory, which 
asserted that the aggregate forces of certain phrenological 
organs, established by an unerring rule, constituted the basis of 
a man’s character. This proposition, Dr. Leger fully proved, 
and he went further. He proved that the organ of Concentra- 
tiveness was the enue organ of the brain, and that when 
any very great and remarkable disproportion existed between 
this and any other organ, shewing concentrative power to be 
diminished, the subject was the victim of either impaired or 
disordered intellect, or of epilepsy.* We are thus trenching 


ome . - — a 


* A failure of memory is not an unusual sign of such approaching infirmity. 
Lately, a German gentleman, Dr. Edward Bick, has been lecturing in London 
on the best means of improving the memory. Those, who are superficial 
to venture an opinion without due examination, may be assured that the 
Doctor's proposal is not that of a system of artificial pneumonics. The views 
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upon the realms of disease to illustrate the fact that nature is 
always uniform, and that she embraces general principles in the 
regulation of the mind, whether it be in health or in disease. 
Aside from this very important proposition, we may well despair 
of arriving at any truth on the human mind. 

In taking leave of our subject, we have to express our belief 
that, viewed in its proper light, the true philosophy of the mind 
wil illuminate the wide subject of Spiritualism, and will account 
forall the wild aberrations of religious fanaticism which are 
found to be so abundant within the precincts of the subject. We 
allude, not only to the extraordinary phenomena which are 
termed revivals, in which an extraordinary amount of good ia 
nixed up with undisguised want of self-control ; but, to the wild 
theories of religious belief, which, under the pretence of miraculous 
might into heaven and hell, overload the imaginations of men 
whose organizations are deficient in reasoning power. It is in 
ach cases that Concentrativeness fails to regulate the imaginative 
faculty, and in which one of the consequences, only very slightly 

_. noticed in our present essay, that of spiritual possession, is apt to 
. lead the victim astray. Either the reasoning and the imaginative 
faculties must both submit to regulation, or the individual must 
take his choice of the consequences flowing from error. 


MANIFESTATIONS IN FRANCE. 


apj oe ~ = gre 


We learn from the Revue Spirttualiste that Mr. Home is rusti- 
cating at the Château de Cerçay, near Paris. The editor, 
M, Pitrart, in its last number, gives the particulars of a séance at 
which he was present on the 16th of September last. 

Mr. Home related to Mons. P. an incident of that morning. 
He had been standing for some time at a favourite spot in the 
per enjoying the fragrant air and delightful scenery, when he 

d a voice call out, “ Here! Here!” Surprised at an ex- 
damation in English where no English lived but himself, he 
woked round, but seeing no one, thought himself mistaken, and 
returned to his enjoyment of the prospect. Again he heard the 
exclamation, and at the same time felt himself lifted from the 


ave fonnded on a due concentration of attention on certain associations of ideas. 
This is the old psychological language. I would, with permission, express it 
thus:—In order to improve the memory by a natural method, it is necessary to 
associate the intellectual organs of Causality and Comparison, duly peralated by 
that of Concentrativeness. Enquire, compare, and judge with fixed attention. 
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ground and planted two paces to the right, when instantly an 
arm of a tree fell upon the spot where he had been stan ing. 
Mr. H. concluded by saying, that he believed his life had been 
saved by some providential interposition. 

“ Sitting at the table, Mr. H., in my presence,” says Mons. P., 
“ questioned the spirits on the subject. The answer was, that 
the voice was that of his mother, and that the spirits who had 
lifted him were those of his former friends, Leo and Esra, who 
seldom quit him, and who, with his spirit-mother, are the chief 
operators in his manifestations. The spirit added, that there were 
other trees, which were designated, in the park, threatening to 
fall, and urged that the childr 
near them.” 


ren should not be allowed to go 


After this communication, a circle was formed by the lady of | 


the house, Madame Tiedeman, Mr. Home, his wife, his sister, 
and Mons. P. 

After loud rapping, the table—a large circular one—rose clear 
from the floor, and quictly descended again. The lamp, plac 
in a corner of the room, afforded light enough to enable him» 
distinguish objects and movements. Presently the spirits’ hani: 
raised the cloth covering the table. Mr. Home asked the guest, 
for whose sake this séance was held, to feel these hands; he did 
so: they returned his grasp—giving as ‘palpable a pressure s 
thosc of aman. Mons. P. made this experiment, he says, ten 
times or more. The ladies at the table also exchanged grasps 
of the hands, with emotion. Mr. H. in the meantime maintained 
a conversation with the spirits by means of the alphabet. 

This phenomenon ceasing, Mr. H. took an accordeon in his 
right kand and held it under the table, his left remaining on its 
surface; immediately the instrument gave forth a delightful 
melody. Laying the instrument on the floor, he placed the hand 
which had held the instrument by the side of the other on tk 
table. The accordeon continucd to play. After a little time it 
ecased; then we heard an ccho of the melody, as if played by 
another accordeon in the park at a distance. 

Mr. H. then conversed with the spirits by means of the 
instrument, they producing notes from it instead of raps on the 
table. In this way the spirit said that the accordcon had false 
notes, and proved it, at our request, by sounding these notes in 


such a way as to produce the most disagreeable discords. The : 


spirit concluded by imitating the sounds of a violin upon it. 
“There was on the table,” says Mons. P., “a little bell: 
Madame Home took this bell and held it under the table. It 
was taken from her hand and rung. I then felt the bell at my 
feet; thence, slightly touching my left leg, it ascended ringing 
into my lap. Mr. Il. asked me to take it, but gently. In doing 
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so, [ felt the hand which held the bell—it was small, and warm 
tothe touch. I felt the whole hand distinctly, even to the finger- 
nails. I took the bell from it, and laid it on the table. 

“In one of the pauses during the manifestations, the cloth 
covering the table was raised high in the centre. Mr. H. put 
Lis hand to the apex of the tent which the cloth then formed, 
and said he felt a head. The spirits communicated that it was 
produced by the temporary imaterialization of the ethereal 
eraniuin of achild whom the hostess had lost, and who sometimes 
manifests himself, and whom the other spirits on this occasion 
supported. Luininous hands shewed themseives in various parts, 
and rested upon the persons of those present. The light being 
now quite extinguished, luminous forms were visible. 

“When the lamp, at the bidding of the spirits, was relighted, 
the accordeon under the table moved towards me. It was com- 
municated that my guardian spirit—he to whom | am indebted 
for sudden inspirations—wished to manifest himself to me. A 
grave and majestic air, in a singular tone, proceeded from the 
acordeon. With this the séance concluded. 

“The next day Mr. Squire, from London, formed part of the 
arde, together with Mons. ‘Tiedeman our host, and Dr. Hoéfer, 
editor of the Biographie Universelle, hitherto an unbelievers. A 
arge heavy oak table rose a considerable height trom the floor. 
Raps resounded all about us. By means of the alphabet, Dr. H. 

reived answers to questions put mentally by him: the greater 
ah of therm tured upon points of science, and not within the 
mis of the knowledge of the mediums. Dr. JI. declared 
himself satisfied with the answers, and wished to continue the 
corersation ; but the spirit proposed that all should now proceed 
tothe tree where Mr. H. had escaped being crushed. Dr. H. 
till urged his questions, but there being no response, we agreed 
to proceed to at tree. The arm still remained as it had fallen, 
one end resting against the trunk, the other imbedded in the 
earth, so that to detach it from its place would have required all 
the strength of a man’s two arms. Moved by some secret 
impulse, Dr. H. proposed that Mr. Home should touch with a 
finger the end of one of the small branches. Jle did so, and 
immediately the enormous arm, 13 metres in length, and 95 
centi-metres in circumference, moved from its point of support 
and fell. I had had only the testimony of Mr. II. himself as to 
the previous occurrence at this spot; but, this strengthened it, 
and showed the operation of something beyond chance.” 

Dr. Hoéfer, like the distinguished chemist, Robert Ilare, who 
confessed the truth when it came under his own eyes, not only 
avowed his conviction, but permits the editor of the Revue 


Spiritualiste to record his testimony to these latter facts. 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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GLEANINGS IN THE CORN FIELDS OF 
SPIRITUALISM. 


By Wituram Howrrt. 


No. I. 
AN APOLOGY FOR FAITH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“ Tous pensent, personne n'ose dire. Pourquoi? Te courage mangre 
donc? Qui, mais pourquoi manque t’ il? Parce que la verité trouvée n'est 
pas assez nette encore; il faut qu’elle brille en sa lumière, pour qu’on se devoe 
pour elle. Elle éclate enfin, lumineuse, dans un génie, et elle le rend heroijue, 
elle 'embrase de dévouement d'amour et de sacrifice. Elle le place sur son 
cæur, et va a travers les lions.” —MICHELET. 


In my papers in the Spiritual Telegraph, on the wonder! 
story of the Prophets of the Cevennes, I endeavoured to demo- 
strate that, though there may be from time to time, more e- 
traordinary manifestations of the influence of the spiritual wor! 
operating on the incarnated world, “ the principle is univers, 
and belonging to all times and all nations, as essentially a part of 
God’s economy in his education of the human race as the rising 
and setting of the sun. I have alluded to many points of thi 
in both ancient and modern history, and I am of opinion that 
one of the greatest works, which Spiritualists can do, is to bring 
forward the scattered evidences of this great fact: to clear them 
from the rubbish with which time and prejudice has surrounded 
them; and to gradually fill in the circle of these, till it stands 
complete and conspicuous beyond the power of indifference to 
overlook, or of interest to ignore. Every one in the course of 
his reading can render some service to this cause: every one cx 
bring some brick, or stone, or piece of timber to the building 
this temple of a great truth. The facts in question lie scattered 
over the whole wilderness of history. Some in Pagan and some 
in Christian records ; some prior to Christianity ; some in religions 
collateral with it; some amongst the ancient fathers; some in 
the middle, and others in recent ages. What would be a 
gigantic undertaking for any individual, may become extremely 
easy to a number, and I invite Spiritualists to put their hands to 
the work according to their several tracks of reading. The 
t TRUTH-SEEKER’ has done already eminent service in this 
~ field, and I trust will do much more; but it will require many 
"y. ‘Lruth-Seekers to range over the whole field of the world, over 
: Classical, medieval, and modern ground, before the grand circle 
| of ages and nations is filled in.” 
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Since writing that, every day has further convinced me of 
the great fact thus asserted. There is no part of human history, 
or human literature which does not abound in the plamest demon- 
strations of this influence. We find it in almost every book 
we open: we have it in the Neriptures from the first page to the 
lat; from the Creation to Christ, a period of four thousand 
years. We have it in all contemporary literature; in the 
Grecian, the Roman, the Egyptian, the Persian, the Indian, and 
the Arabian. It glows in the Zenda-Vesta; it stands mountain- 
high in the Vedas; Buddhu lives in it in divine reverie. 
Brahma proclaims it in his Avatas; it is the very life-blood of 
the Scandinavian Eddas. There— 

All succeeds to the will, 
Because the Odreijer 


Now have descended 
To the old, holy earth. 


f If we go into nations that never had a literature, this eternal 
g truth is walking there in all its strength. The American Indians, 
north and south, had it ages before the white man arrived. The 
Red Men felt the inspirations of the Great Spirit in their forests, 
and spoke as ered by it at their councils. They declared 
ade angels of the Great Spirit walked as fricnds amongst 
¥ ‘cir ancestors. The Mexicans prophesied of a people coming 
Pras ship from the East to take from them their long-possessed 
mecignty. The Australian natives refuse to go out at might 
bease then, they think, the powers of darkness are in the 
ascendant. The Obi of the Africans speaks the same language. 
The conviction of the permanent contiguity of the spiritual 

E preses on the earth-walls of humanity wherever spirit lives. 
Passing from the Bible to the book containing the finest 
writings next to the Bible, the Arene we find the same great 
i pean taking its casy natural stand as a perpetual agent in 
wman history. Josephus takes it up with the same sober assur- 
ance as he takes up his pen. We have the miraculous deeds of 
the Maccabees: we have the grand apparition of the fiery horse 
and horseman, and the radiant youths who punished the intrusion 
of Heliodorus into the Temple of Jerusalem. We have the in- 
(ae harbinger of woe, and the dread apparitions and prodigies of 
t aie of the sacred city. The fathers of the church received the 
miraculous as part of their gospel heritage. The Christian church 
—Roman, Grecian and Waldensian—never for a moment doubted 
- the superhuman demonstrations of their religion. Every page of 
their several histories is freighted with the miraculous. Let 
anyone read the story of the Crock church, and of the ancient 
and never secularized church of the Waldenses. Let anyone 
read the two massy volumes of the Rev. Alban Butler, of the 
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History of the Saints, and the four volumes of Newman's Histery 
of the English Saints ; and add to them the Legends of the Saints, 
by Mrs. Jameson. In these the perpetual stream of miracle 
flows without a ruffle of doubt. We have pious men and pious 
women in all ages curing diseases, quenching the violence of 
fires, walking on waters, raising the dead, as matters belonging 
to the life and business of Christianity. Has Rome, for secular 
purposes, invented or falsified some of these things? Probably. 
But what then of the Waldenses who had no worldly purpose? 
And are we to believe that most holy men of all ages—men who 
sought no earthly advantage or glory, and shunned no suffering 
or shame, are combined in a monstrous lie which every age could 
confute? In this respect Rome only goes with every other 
church and every other record. And finally, we have this doc- 
trine of spiritual protrusion maintained by the preo leaders of 
Protestantism: by Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Martyn Bucer, 
Erasmus, Knox; by some of the greatest bishops of the Anglican 
church; by the church itself in its collect for St. Michael ani 
all Angels; by the founders of every school of dissent ; by forein 
teachers and philosophers: Oberlin, Bahmné, Swedenborg, Zchokke, 
Lavater, Stilling, Kenet &c.; and by the most eminent of the 

reat modern poets and philosophers: Milton, Bacon, Dante, 

Vordsworth, Byron, Shelley, &c., &c. 

Thus, then, all times and regions, and greatly gifted and 
inspired men, held firmly in their several ages and places by the 
golden chain of Spiritualism, which we now too grasp. It is the 
great dogma of the universe; it is that “voice of God cloze 
whispering within” of Homer, which rebels impatiently agains 
the sophism which would banish ethereal companionship from this 
material sphere. True, there have been in many ages a sprink- 
ling of Sadducces, a little knot of spiritually-crippled men, a 
there have been bodily-crippled ones ; but the grand total of the 
healthy world have felt the ever unrelaxed grasp of life from the 
invisible that surrounds us. It is only since Hobbes and Tindal 
and Hume, and their continental deae the Illuminati of 
‘Germany and the Encyclopèdists of France, whose faith in no- 
faith culminated in the French Revolution, that the torpedo-touch 
of Sadducecism has been able to enter into education, and to 
pee the science, theology, and literature of an age. 

an this endure? Impossible! The might of all nature, the 
momentum of all man’s history is against it. As well might we 
expect an eclipse to become permanent; the cholera or the plague 
to rage for ever. The natural condition of humanity is alliance 
with the spiritual: the anti-spiritual is but an epidemic—a dis- 
ease. Come, then, let us see the truth in the face of nature, aud 
confirm our souls in its universality. Let us stroll through the 
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wide corn fields of Spiritualism. Let us lift our eyes and see 
that they are white for harvest. There arc immensities of grain 
garnered in its barns, the libraries, that those who will may 
thresh out. There are too, standing crops—some green, some 
ret milky in the ear, some golden for the sickle—that we may 
wander amongst ; and as we draw the awned ears through our 
hands, hear the larks, the pocts of all ages, carolling above our 
heads, Hear Hesiod singing of | 

Aerial spirits, by great Jove designed 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind. 


Hear Homer tell us that— 
In similitude of strangers, oft 
The gods, who can with case all shapes assume, 
Repair to populous cities, 
We will sit by reedy brooks in the sunshine, whilst the embattled 
wheat rustles in our ears, and Socrates shall bid us, as he did 
Phedo, “ not to be inferior to swans in respect to divination, 
who, when they must needs die, though they have been used to 
sing before, sing then more than ever, rejoicing that they are 
about to depart to that deity whose servants they are. But men, 
through their own fear of death, belie the swans too, and say 
that they, lamenting their death, sing their last song through 
if; and they do not consider that no bird sings when it is 
aaa or cold, or is afflicted with any other pain, not even the 
Btingale, or swallow, or the hoopoes, which they say sing 
ting through grief. But neither do these birds appear to 
w tosing through sorrow, nor yet do swans; but, in my opinion, 
ing to Apollo, they are prophetic, and perceiving the bless- 
ings of Hades, they sing and rejoice on that day more excellently 
than at any preceding time. I, too, consider myself to be a 
fellow-servant of the swans, and sacred to the same god, and I 
have received the power of divination from our common master 
no less than they, and I do not depart from this life with less 
spirits than they.” 

We will hear Plato in his Euthyphron, speaking of the anti- 
spiritualists of his day :—‘‘ Me, too, when I say anything in the 
public assembly concerning divine things, and predict to them 
what is going to happen, they ridicule as mad; and although 
nothing that I have predicted has not turned out to be true, yet 
they envy all such men as we are. However we ought not to heed 
them, but pursue our own course.” We will stand with “ Ruth 
amid the alien corn” of other lands, and the great Boaz of the 
field, the master-spirit of the world, shall bid his young men 
drop us handfuls as they reap. In these alien yet kindred fields, 
Dante shall give us marvellous passages from his Vita Nuova ; 


Ariosto shall enchant us with miracles in woods and deserts ; and 
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Boccaccio mingle the marvellous with stories of chivalrous and 
city life. Schiller and even the world-man, Géethe, shall open 
glimpses into the swarming regions of those who “ are not dead, 
but gone before.” We will havea “y with Fenelon and Pascal in 
the monastic glades and amid the cloisters of old France. For 
the present, however, let us say a few words on the difficulties of 
Faith to men built up like enclosed knights and nuns of old, in 
the hollow walls of a one-eyed education. 

In the lesser work of Townshend, on Mesmerism, we find the 
following anecdote :— A doctor of Antwerp was allowed at a 
séance to impose his own tests, the object of which was to demon- 
strate vision by abnormal means. He said beforehand, ‘ If the 
somnambulist tells me what is in my pocket, I will believe.’ The 
patient having entered into somnambulism, was asked by him 
the question, ‘ What is in my pocket ?’? She immediately replied, 
‘A case of lancets.’ ‘ It is true,’ said the doctor, somewhat 
startled, ‘ but the young lady may know that I am of the medical 
profession, and that I am likely to carry lancets, and this may be 
a guess; but if she will tell me the number of the lancets in th 
case, I will believe.’ The number of lancets was told. The 
sceptic still said, ‘ I cannot yet believe; but if the form of the 
case is accurately described, I must yield to conviction.’ The 
form of the case was accurately described. ‘This is certainly 
very singular,’ said the doctor, ‘very, indeed; but still I cannot 
believe. But if the young lady can tell me the colour of the 
velvet that lines the case that contains the lancets, I really must 
believe.’ The question being put, the young lady directly said, 
t The colour is dari blue.’ And the doctor allowed that she was 
right; yet he went away repeating, ‘ Very curious, still I cannot 
believe !’ ” 

Nor could the doctor have believed had he received an amount 
of evidence as large as the cathedral of Antwerp. How cana 
stone man move? How can a petrified man believe? And the 
scientific, as a class, are petrificd by their education in the un- 
pou principles of the last gencration. These principles are 
the residuum of the atheistic and material school of the French 
Revolution. The atheism is disavowed, but the disbelieving 
leaven remains, and will long remain. It will cling to the 
scientific like a dcath-pall, and totally disqualify them for inde 
pendent research into the internal nature of man, and of his 
base and prospects as an immortal being. ‘This education 

as sealed up their spiritual eye, and left them only their phy- 
sical one. They are as utterly disqualified for psychological 
research as a blind man for physical research. They are greatly 
to be pitied, for they arc in a wretchedly maimed and deplorable 
condition. It is not from them that we have to hope for any 


a 
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great discoveries in mind : let us only take care that they do not 

throw their loads of professional clay, their refuso of human 

dissections, on the subjects of enquiry by more perfect and un- 
petrified natures. Such natures, as I have stated, existed in all 
times down to the paralysis which fell on men in the last age. 

How different is the tone, as I shall hereafter shew, in almost all 

the great writers of the period even just preceding. Whata 

different creed is promulgated by Sir Thomas Browne, who lived 
inthe 17th century. In his Religio Medici he says, “ We do 
surely owe the discovery of many scerets to the discovery of good 
and bad angels. I can never pass that sentence of Paracelsus 
without an asterisk of admiration :— Our good angels reveal 
many things to those who seek into the works of nature!’ L do 
think that many mysteries ascribed to our own inventions have 
been the courteous revelations of spirits ; for those noble essences 
in heaven bear a friendly regard to their tellow-nature on carth ; 
and I therefore believe that those many prodigies and ominous 
prognostics which forerun the ruin of states, princes and private 
persons, are the charitable premonitions of good angels, which 
- more careless inquirers term but the effects of chance and nature.” 
_ And alluding to the school of Hobbes, which was beginning to 
-et its dark fog on the hitherto bright faith of men, he adds :— 
æ “The severe school shall never laugh me out of the philosophy 

d Hermes—that this visible world is but a picture of the in- 
p le, wherein, as in a p things are not truly, but in 
- &@umwxal shapes, and as they counterfeit some real substance in 
that invisible fabric.” 

How different to the clever men of our time; and yet Sir 
Thomas was deemed one of the acutest intellects of his era. Our 
xientiic and literary men stick by the death-creed of Hobbes, 
Diderot, and Co., and yet, not knowing it, cannot believe any 
great new spiritual fact on any amount of evidence. ‘The same 
petrified class of people in Christ’s time, were only the more 

ed by accumulated evidence. When, at length, they could 
si Gables Christ any longer, they determined to kill lim. 
Though they saw that his miracles were all benetactions, even to 
the raising of the dead, they were only the more irritated by 
that. Instead of melting their petrifaction, the blaze of evidence 
made them feel their stony each without being able to break 
it; and they were the more pinched and cramped by their educa- 
tional prejudices. In their pangs, nature expanding their per- 
ceptions, if not their hearts, but habit and pride still compressing 
them with a deadly clasp, they grew furious and cried no longer 
that Christ was an impostor ae deceiver, but that he did great 
things, and that if they let him go on, the whole world would 
go after him. They therefore seized him and put him to death! 
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This is an awful picture of the eternal nature of professional 
pride and materialistic education, and it is the precise picture of 
the scientific and professional of to-day as it was of the same 
class in Christ’s time. “Not many wise, not many learned, not 
many great of this world,” believed on him. The Pharisees and 
high priests asked, “ Which of the rulers or Pharisees have 
believed in those things?” So now, as then, it is from the un- 
prejudiced, and often from the uneducated, that the capacity for 
receiving new truths, on simple and palpable evidence, is to be 
expected. The general recipients of fresh facts are men and 
women accustomed to use their own eyes, and not the spectacles 
of so-called learned men and lcarned theories. In California 
and Australia, they were not the geologists who could find the 
gold, but the plain simple men who sought it not by talk of 
strata and primaries and tertiaries, Paleozoic and Silurian ages, 
but by just simply digging after it. Sir Roderick Murchison 
has long ago announced that he predicted that Australia would 
prove a gold country by abstract science, and I once believed it. 
But Mr. Simpson Davison’s elaborate Discovery and Geognosy it 
Gold Deposits in Australia has systematically exploded tht 
assertion. Sir Roderick claims to have made this prediction i 
1844; but Mr. Davison (p. 153) exhibits Sir Roderick contra- 
dicting a precisely similar assertion by Mr. Earl, betore the 
Geographical Society, in June, 1845. We know, too, the 
Rev. W. B. Clarke had actually published the discovery of goli 
in 1841, in New South Wales, by himself, so that there needed 
no such prediction in 1844 or 1845. We know, too, that con- 
victs had discovered it long before that. But strangest of all i: 
the fact stated by Mr. Davison, that Mr. Stutchbury, who on the 
recommendation of Sir Roderick, was sent out by our Gover- 
ment to Australia as the most suitable geologist to find gold, if 
there were any, could not find a trace. And in 1851, when the 
Colonial Secretary announced to Mr. Stutchbury, that Hargreaves 
an uneducated digger, had found a gold field in the neighbourhoed 
of Bathurst, officially replied that he had for some time been es- 
ploring that very quarter and “could see no evidence whatever of a 
precious metal in the Western districts !”’ 

Such were the results of science; but the untheorized meu 
knew a spade and a pick, and they knew gold when they saw it, 
and so bagged the metal whilst the learned bagged onlv a deal of 
vapoury talk about chloritic schist, and talcose rocks, and Permian 
deposits. ‘The parallel holds good in psychological gold-diggine. 
They must be men with all their senses unsinged ; all their lint: 
perfect and healthy, and their eyes and minds free as (red and 
nature made them, to seek and find truth. No half-men; no 
paralytics, who have lust the use of one side, and that the besi 
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side of their intellectual frames, through the vicious habits of an 
educational process, will ever become the pioneers of the know- 
ledge of the yet undiscovered regions of human nature. As soon 
might you pit a Chinese lady, with all her toes crumpled up, to 
run against a full-blood Arabian for the Derby. Let us hope 
fora more rational education of professional men, when nature 
and observation shall take the a of theory and the pride of 
theory. Till then we must go on without them: we cannot 
wait of men who, as Wordsworth says, have been 
Suckled ina Pagan creed outworn. 


The great poet tells us that the Greeks felt 


A spiritual presence, at times misconceived, 
But still a high dependence, a divine 

Bounty and government that filled their hearts 
With joy aad gratitude, and peace and love. 


And he asks :— 


Shall men for whom our age 
Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared, 
To explore the world without and world within, 
Be joyless as the blind? Ambitious souls, 
W hom earth, at this late season hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand : 
And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking principle, shall they, in fact, 
Prove a degenerate race? And what avails 
Renown, if their presumption make them such? 
O, there is laughter at their work in heaven ! 
Inquire of ancient wisdom; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature if ’twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off, yet be unraised, 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we pore? 


These porers and dwindlers who think— 

Our vital frame so fearfully devised 

And the dread soul within it, should exist 

Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 

Probed, vexed, and criticised ; 
these microscopic men who will have no evidence of things which 
they cannot ake up with their thumb and fingers, atoms which 
they can carve and pry amongst, are continually accusing us of 
credulity, as of something mean and imbecile. But what is this 
credulity # A credulity based on evidence is hardly credulity. 
But what is the credulity which the Spiritualist indulges in? 
Will anyone tell us wherein it differs from the credulity of those 
who saw the miracles of Christ? Those miracles which so 
offended the Scribes and Pharisces? Whercin does it differ 
from the eredulity of Paul, who believed he saw a miraculous 
light on his way to Damascus, and heard commands from heaven? 
Do these very wise ones know. that it is to this species of credulity 
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that both Christ and Paul attribute the very highest and 
noblest properties? “QO! ye of little faith,” was the continual 
cry of the Saviour. Faith, he pronounced to be the sublimest 
and most meritorious quality of the soul. To faith in messages 
from the inner world he awarded—salvation! “ Whoever 
believeth in me shall have everlasting life.” “If ye have but 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say to this mountain,” «c. 
Paul was continually exalting the nature and character of 
faith. “ By Him all that believe are justified from all things 
from which they could not be justified by the works of the law.” 
—Acts xiii. “ Believe, and ye shall be saved.” —Acts xvi. 
“« For therein is the righteousness of God revealed from faith to 
faith, as it is written, the just shall live by faith.”—Romans i 
The glory and greatness of Abraham, for which God made him 
the father of the faithful and the ancestor of Christ, was this 
faith, or credulity ; and he had this credulity so enormously, that 
when he was promised by a spiritual messenger at a kaadi years 
old, and his wife far past the age of child-bearing, that he should 
have a son, he staggered not ; and he believed not according t 
nature, but hardily contrary to nature, and gave glory to Gel 
Nay, more; he had such a pitch of credulity that he was read, 
at a spiritual command, to kin his own son; a credulity which, 
in this age, would have made him a laughing-stock, and would 
have put him in jeopardy of the gallows. Yet God deemed this 
vast credulity not merely sensible and prudent, but so sensible, 
so prudent, so noble, that it was entered in God’s book of record 
as the highest and most substantial righteousness. So far from 
credulity—that is, the quality of mind termed by our learned 
men eredulity—being deemed imbecile by the Author of all 
minds, he has set upon it His stamp of divinest approval. In 
his view it is the sublimest action of the soul: the profoundest 
philosophy. If anyone would comprehend the grandeur and 
estimation of faith, or as philosophers term it, credulity, let hin 
read the eleventh of Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, in which be 
reviews the history of the world from Adam to the coming of 
Christ, and directly attributes all the marvels of the annals of 
the patriarchs and prophets down to the accomplishment of the 
Messiahship, to faith, ‘Faith which subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
eee the violence of fire, made weakness strong,” and raised 
e very dead. “ Faith,” says Paul, “ by which the worlds were 
made.” Faith thus necessary to God himself in the very act of 
creation. God must have faith in his own powers. 
That is the despised quality of faith, or belief in evidence ot 
superhuman things. Nay, we are told by our Saviour himeelf, 
in the case of Thomas, that blessed were they who saw not and 
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et believed. And that, too, was the opinion of Sir Thomas 

rowne, already quoted. “ Some believe the better for sceing 
Christ's sepulchre; and when they have seen the Red Sea, doubt 
not the miracle. Now contrarily, I bless myself that I lived not 
in the day of miracles; that I never saw Christ nor his diciples. 
I would not have been one of the Israelites that passed the Red 
Sea, nor one of Christ’s patients on whom He wrought Ilis 
miracles, then, had my faith been thrust upon me: nor should 1 
enjoy rans tae blessing pronounced to all who saw not and 
yet believed.” — Religio Medici. 

They who, then, are ready to accept the sole testimony of 
their own senses, or of their sane and honest neighbours, of 
things however extraordinary, are not in Christ’s opmion,—nor 
that of Sir Thomas Browne, — fools and dupes, but blessed. 
Perhaps those who think themselves very wise in scorning all 
evidence that does not suit them, may be a little surprised at the 
amazing value set upon this very credulity, by the highest 
authority, as a quality that requires a certain soundness of heart, 
and honesty of purpose, and courage of intellect; a quality which 
cannot be obtained except by the exercise of the very highest 
elements of human nature. And equal must be their surprise at 
the very different estimation in the Gospel of another class of 
wen “in whom God made foolish the wisdom of this world, 

because they sought it not by faith, but, as it were, by the works 
of the law, for they stumbled at that stumbling-block.”’— Romans ix. 

kt would do some people a great deal of good to read that 
admirable little book of only 89 pages, called Superstition and 
Seunce, by the Rev. S. R. Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., and F.S.A., 
in which,’ with a rare mixture of acute logic and fine irony, he 
deals with certain philosophers, the Faradays, Brewsters, and 
the like. Speaking of superstition, he says :— 

“ Few persons, I suppose, are really much the worse in mind, 
body, or estate, for being thought superstitious by their neigh- 
lours. As to the matter of fact, every man—cexcept those, if 
there be any such, who have renounced all belicf in everything 


_—is placed somewhere in the scale of credulity: and is looked 


up to as too high, and down upon as too low, by those who are 


beneath or above him in faith, just as he is in the matter of 


learning and money. If we hear that a man is learned, we 
cannot deny it, for who has not learned something ? But it makes a 
zreat difference whether the testimony comes from his university, 
or a village ale-house. If he is rich, whether his neighbour and 
competitors inhabit Finland or Grosvenor Square. And with 
regard to superstition, one may commonly judge as to the 
meaning of the word in any particular case, from_the general 
style and character of him who uses it. Ifa philosopher is 


que 
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much excited, and sets up a shout over the solution of a difficulty, 
or the detection of a fraud, and glorifies it as a triumph over 
superstition, we may suspect—we must not set it down for 
certain, but we may,.I say, ea he is not only glad to 
get rid of something which he did not wish to believe, but that 
he means directly to impugn something else, which he cannot 
contrive to disbelieve. The panic haste in which a vulgar dread of 
being thought superstitious, or being driven to believe something 
disagreeable, call on science and philosophy to come to the rescue 
—the prostration in which frightened ignorance waits to receive 
the lesson which it is to turn into nonsense by parrot repetition 
—the silent awe with which it listens to “profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science, falsely so-called—all this 
is miserably ridiculous. It is something which cannot be esti- 
mated, or even imagined by those who, without taking the 
trouble to look into facts, and to use the common sense which 
God has given them, are content to sit down, calm and silert, 
under the shameful conviction that they are not scientific, acd 
must not pretend to have an opinion, but must just swallow what- 
ae a in philosophy may condescend to tell them.” 
“qually excellent is what Dr. Maitland says of credulity: 
namely, that to believe human testimony is as much a part of 
our nature as to require food; and that the very men who affect 
to believe as little as possible, go on for threescore years and ten, 
believing from hour to hour, and from year to year, what people 
tell them, on testimony which they cannot have tested, and which, 
had they a motive for it, they would reject on mere hearsay. 

I trust this journal will do much to set the world right on 
these questions. That it will teach people that all attacks on 
faith under the pseudonym of credulity, do not indicate a philo- 
sophical but a shallow mind, incapable, or unwilling to determine 
the true limits of evidence, and to give a rational concession to tlie 
powers of the unsophisticated human mind. That so far from 
regarding the dicta of mere scientific or literary men on questions 
of a higher nature then mere physics as decisive, the deplorable 
blunders and pitiable weaknesses of such men as Faraday, 
Brewster, Dickens, Dr. Elliotson—the Martyr of Mesmerism 
turned persecutor of Spiritualism, will do wuh to cure implicit 
reliance on men wandering out of their proper provinces. That 
they will come to regard such men with all honour and respect, 
as far as they confine themselves to what they have really 
studied, but at the same time, to regard them as men suffering 
under the chronic paralysis of faith left on Europe by the French 
Revolution. That, in fact, all that part of their minds which 
regards the science of pneumatology 1s dead, and e of 
any vital process, That, so far as they are concerned, all further 
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discoveries in the region of our more subtle life and essence is 
atanend. They must be suffered to die out, as the dried-up 
talks and stubble of a past season, and the energies of a new 
and more equally developed order of minds must be relied on 
for the prosecution of knowledge more important than even 
railroads and telegraphs, because embracing the eternities of 
nature and destiny. Instead of allowing faith to be trodden 
under foot, under the nickname of credulity, men will become 
conscious of its truly august character, of its gospel greatness. 
At the same time that they are careful whilst pene their eyes 
on the fair mountains of speculation in the distance, they will be 
careful to follow the highways of evidence, as they procced. 
In such minds, nicknames will cease to possess any influence. 
To call spirit-enquiries spirit-rapping, will not be regarded as 
wit, much less as argument, any more than it would be deemed 
dever to call Christians water-dippers, because they practise 
mptism. Yet there is a large class of the vulgar who, when 
they have pronounced the word spirit-rapping, think they have 
exploded spirit-evidence. These are “of the earth, earthy !” 
aumal existences, in the words of John Keats— 
Which graze the mountain-tops with faces prone. 


In the meantime, let us say with Jung Stilling in his Scenen 
o dem Geister-Reiche :— Ob uns fir Narren und Obscu- 
raten erklärt, oder fiir verrückte Schwirmer hält, das ist ganz 
eey: dafür wurde unser Herr und Meister selber gehalten. 
lae‘tuns zu Ihm hinaus gehen, und seine Schmach tragen!” 
Tati, “ Whether we are reckoned fools and ignoramuses, or 
st down as mad fanatics, it is all one: our Lord and Master 
himelf was pronounced such. Let us go out to him, and bear 


his shame '” 


CLAIRVOYANCE AS A MEANS OF CURE. 
WITH CASES. 


Asciext philosophy recognised a reciprocal influence among all 
entities; between the earth and all the naturally-formed things 
and beings on it, and between these and the sun, moon, planets, 
stars—the visible bodies of the macrocosm. 

But ancient philosophy also included among entities, invisible 
or spiritual beings, under various names, to whom it accorded a 
greater or less influence among the entities of the earth. 

-The foundations of this philosophy were laid by scers, pro- 
pheta, oracles—those who were pre-eminently subjects of the 
“divine sleep ’—the trance. 
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Upon the breaking up of ancient civilization this philosophy 
disappeared, except so much as was, in its spiritual part, purified 
and saved in the Christian religion, and as was, in its scientific part, 
fragmentarily caught up by students of natural philosophy, of 
whom we have examples in the greater or lesser lights of the 
“ dark ages,” and—approaching modern days—in Pinak 
Van Helmont, Bacon, and others. 

In the early Christian church the influence and action d 
spiritual beings, for the purposes of health, were as much acknow- 
ledged by worshippers as in the temples of their progenitor. 
And this acknowledgment is still made by some sects of the church. 
But when literary Europe accepted the canons of criticism laid 
down by Hume and Voltaire, all this was gradually set down as 
“t byegone superstition,” and it was held that everything not 
sensuously present was—in all future time—to be treated as nor 
existent. 

Literature and criticism were in this state when Mesme, 
upon whom Van Helmont’s mantle had indirectly fallen, reviral 
a part of the old philosophy—the reciprocal influence ofal 
visible entities. He demonstrated that a correspondent property 
to that of polarity and inclination in the loadstone was possesel 
by man and other beings. To this magnetism he applied the 
term animal—to distinguish it, in use, from the mineral kind. 
Tracing disturbance of health, in many cases, to disturbance of 
magnetic polarity, he and his followers showed that by restoring 
normal polarit health might frequently be restored. 

Overcome by the force of facts which are publicly recognized, 
the literary world is gradually extending its tolerance to animal 
magnetism, under its name of mesmerism. It should hasten and 
accept it thoroughly, for to-morrow it will have to tolerates 
higher department of the same subject,—spiritual magnetism ;— 
for this, in some divine order of Providence, begins to be rewog- 
nized by similar sumple ones who kept their eyes open to the 
facts of animal magnetism. 

It was observed by those who treated patients by mesmerism, 
that they sometimes passed into a new state. Of this statea 
special study was made. It was found to be divisible into various 
degrees. the first degree the channels by which the soul 
communicates with the external are still half open ; the subject 
seems to be in a kind of Reverie. The next degree is that of Hal 
sleep ; in it the eyes are closcd, but the other senses are not 
entirely so. The third is that of Magnetic Sleep or Coma, in 
which the patient is as if stupefied, but still retains the recollection 

of sensuous life. The fourth is distinguishable from the preceding 
by consciousness—this is Sleep-waking. The fifth is that of 
Introvision ; in which the patient perceives his interior state. 


e 
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diagnoses his complaint, and indicates remedies. In the sixth 
the patient passes the bounds of corporeity and enters into rapport 
with other objects and individualities, near and remote in space 
and time, This is pro erly called Clairvoyance. The seventh 
is, when well marked, that of Extasis, or Trance, from transitus 
anime—the passing of the soul through the veil of sense. 

The nerve-organism of the human being, taken as a whole, is 
bipolar—the brain-system representing one pole, the ganglionic 
the other. The two systems being interlaced by reciprocating 
nerve-chords and nerve-plexuses into one system. In our 
ordinary day-life the brain-system is Neeru and the ganglionic 
negative. In our ordinary night-life the ganglionic system is 
positive, and the brain-system negative. The brain-system is 
the focal apparatus of sensation and will. The ganglionic that 
of intuition, instinct, and sympathy. Facts demonstrate that these 
apparatus are the immediate concrete instruments of the soul, by 
which it has polar organic relations with the material sphere ; 
and thus on the al plane is made to move spiritual man, who 
—through the soul—has polar relations also with the spiritual 
gphere, as manifested in the phenomena of clairvoyance and trance. 

E Inclairvoyance, and in trance especially, we witness a passing 
pin activity on the external plane of conscious being to that on 
' internal; in other words, the essential being is polarized from 
te natural to the spiritual eE the vito-magnetic currents 
tang, more or less, to circulate through the external nerves, 
impressions, or none, are transmitted from without to the 
bnm, but to the organic seat of instinct and intuition: in 
mist mbjects the perceptive faculty is intensified, and there is 
wth dearsight of mundane individualities, spiritual clairvoyance 
aod perhaps clairaudience. The degree of change thus effecte 
by tis spiritual polarization is determined by the idiosyncrasy 
of the subject ; but that, together with the will of the operator, 
and circumstantial conditions, have also to be taken into account. 
Under some operators, subjects will exhibit only the phenomena 
of mundane clairvoyance, while under others they will seem to 
exhibit the illumination of ancient seership. 

This change in the direction of the vito-magnetic forces of 
the soul may be induced in sensitive subjects, not only by the 
magnetic process, but also by the day’s exhaustion of sensibility, 
witability, and will; by various drugs; or, lastly, by wish or 
pasivity, reciprocating, consciously or unconsiously, with the 
action of a spirit, 

For the purposes of exploring hidden states or causes of 
disorder, and of searching for hitherto unknown remedics in 
nature—the induction of the state by mesmerism is usual, and 
perhaps best. 
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Clairvoyants who perceive not only remote objects on the 
natural plane, and their states, but also beings ad objects on 
the spiritual plane, may be expected to be affected by the moral 
states of persons, and also by the essential qualities of naturally- 
formed things. Every object of the external world—as ancient 
philosophers taught—whether earth or metal, eee or 
animal, including the human, has its monadial or soul-substance 
perceptible to a correspondent faculty of the human being, when 
in the state under view. 

. These monadial. or soul-substances—otherwise called vital, 
sympathial, aural, aromal, essential—have magnetic, or polar, 
relations with every other, constituting the bases of sympathy or 
antipathy. Clairvoyants perceive the vapours, rays, or lines of 
some concordantly intersecting or blending with each other, 
while they perceive others, on the contrary, correspondingly 
repelling. They perceive, further, that each organ of the body 
has its proper magnetism, and that in the infimtude of natural 
things there are those which have a magnetism in correspondene 
with the magnetism of one or other organ. 

Human magnetism blends with that of water, producings 
resultant of definite activity. Its blending with that of simpk 
drugs explains the activity of the preparations usedin koneki, 
inert except where there is polar reactivity to their action. 

The human being—the ultimate of Nature, the microcosm, 
the universe in small—has, we learn, combined in him the 
elements of the macrocosm—the universe; all monadial qualities 
and forces, all loves and wills—chemical, vegetable, animal—are 
in him epitomised : he has thus, in his physical organism, rapport 
or relation with every being and object in visible nature; and, 
in the constitution of his soul—with the beings and objects of the 
invisible world, even, as we are also divinely ee unto the 


Father and Author of All. 


CASES. 


It is twenty years ago that I was invited to be present ata 
visit to a patient of Dr. Elliotson’s, Miss Emma Melhuish. Her 
disease was epilepsy of the gravest character. Her case had 
been given up as hopeless by two of the most eminent physicians 
of the metropolis: it was then undertaken by Dr. E., who con- 
fined the treatment to keeping her almost continuously in the 
magnetic state. She was in this state when I saw her. I heard 
her, in it, describe her own condition, predict the number of fits 
she would yet have, and when she would have the last. She 
prescribed medicine for herself. Dr. E. directed that her instruc- 
tions should be attended to: he said that in this state patients 
prescribed best for themselves, Her prediction was verified to 
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the letter, and she recovered. Tho case is related in one 
of the volumes of the Zvzst. It was this case that made me a 
student of magnetism. 

Twelve years subsequently, the sune young lady required 
the extraction of a tooth. Dr. E. a A it to be done 
while she was in the sleep. Jle met her, with her sister, at my 
house, and mesmerised her. Nhe exhibited no more sensation 
during the operation than would a board under the drawing of a 
nail. Before she was restored to the ordinary state, the sister 
wished to make some appeal to her with reference to a certain 
affair of the heart. This delicate discussion, in which the lady 

. aleep exhibited more wisdom than the lady awake, being over, 
gene that she should inspect a patient of my own, in an 
joining room. All concurring, we proceeded thither, Emma 
ll in the sleep: she instinctively approached, put her hand upon 
* the patient’s neck, and with words of pity gave a diagnosis of the 
dweaso—it was one of malignant tumour—and_ prognosticated 
the issue. Hospital surgeons afterwards gave conflicting opinions 
about it: the only et as Emma called it—mesmerism—was 
ected: their very orthodox means of cure brought on the 

at the time predicted. 

In the same year I was one at a mesmeric soirée at m 
tanesake’s in Hatton Garden. Miss Ilall, now Mrs. Wagstaff, 
wa present. In the course of the evening I was invited to test 

+ be inidity. I asked her to accompany me in mind to the 
PF bme of a paticnt, Mrs. Wright, of Devonshire Street. This 
t. the dd, and described her case as if she were immediately before 
4 be, and transparent. I said, “Then it is really a case of 
aser?” — I don’t know names,” she said, “ but if you will lead 
me toa case, I will compare.” After consideration I said, “ Go to 
= the cancer-ward of Middlesex Hospital.” After a few minutes 
she said that she found eight cases there, two of which were of 
. the kind of Mrs. W.’s. She seemed much attracted to the nurse 
of the ward, and described her, at my request. The next day I 
ascertained the truth of her descriptions of the patients in the 
ward and of the nurse. This clairvoyante was recently from a 
country town, and, I believe, did not know of such a place as 
Middlesex Hospital. I had not been in it for years. The issue 
in this case was also as the clairvoyante predicted. 

Three years ago an officer in the army had to sell out, on 
acount of ill-health, and passing through London homeward, he 
arranged to pasyan evening with some friends, one of them 
a dairvoyante. I was there, and during the evening, she, 
having To willingness to “ look at the poor captain,” was 
put into the magnetic sleep. She dened the state of the 
invalid—which had perplexed his doctors, both military and 
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civilian—and prescribed for him. He recovered under the 
treatment she pointed out. It was remarked, that the clair- 
voyante spoke in the character of his mother, whom she had not 
known. 

The faculty presents itself with a specialty in most clairvoy- 
antes, and is rarely found in such facility and applicability, as in 
instances where it is disciplined and periodically exercised, for 
example, in Mons. Adolphe Didier, and, among ladies, Mr. 
Wagstaff, Mrs. Jones of Derby, and Mrs. Welton, who all reserve 
their faculty for medical use. 

The sensitiveness, (to use Reichenbach’s word), of a clair- 
voyante almost demands professional supervision in its employ- 
ment, not only with reference to the exactness of rapport between 
clairvoyante and patient, but to the safety of the clairvoyante 
in guarding her against the possible transfer of morbid actions 
from the patient. Mrs. Welton, of whom I know most, has 
been particularly subjected to grave inconvenience. She was 
once put en rapport with a distant patient by means of a lod 
of hair. She scribed the state of the lady, and said tht 
her mouth was sore. But the clairvoyante’s mouth became 
strangely sore. Her magnetizer put her into the sleep to find 
the cause of this. She perceived, now, that it had been induced 
by rapport with the patient. She selected for herself the 
proper antidote to mercury: she further directed that she should 
never be put en rapport with a stranger, without a piece of 
sulphur at hand, which she said would be sufficient to neutralize 
mercury from patients under inspection. This instance, and 
I could cite several equally strong, suggests care, and also 
enquiry. 

The rapport between clairvoyante and patient not being at all 
material, ualens human bodies te admitted to be of indefinite | 
diameter, there must be circuit between them. Is this circut | 
immediately between the psychical portions of the two indi- | 
viduals? Portions, I say, for the psychical being must be one, 
magnetically with the material. 

The clairvoyant psychical portion of the being, and the — 
torpid material portion, ought to be regarded respectively as the — 
positive and negative poles of onc being: the affections of the 
positive being conveyed to the arisen The clairvoyante's — 
account is that the aura of the sulphur affects her magnetism, 
and through that her body. The action of mercury in a patient 
en rapport with her is also aural: the solid part of the mineral 
which affects her may be miles away. 

Rapport, then, is the establishment of magnetic circuit. I 
have related other instances of this circuit in my little work on 
Hygienic Clairvoyance: in the instance above, the means of 
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rapport was hair, but any thing, or person, which scrves as 
means of rapport must be treated as a link ina chain of magnetic 
communication between clairvoyante and patient. 
I shall here present from my notes, a few more instances of 
this circuit :— 
| Miss D The clairvoyante, having inspected this young 
| lady by personal rapport, received trom her an envelope con- 
; taining blotting paper breathed upon by her sister. The clair- 
: voyante said, “ Dear me, how is this? I see your mother—so 
} plainly—much more so than your sister—and she is not well: 
she gives me head-ache and cold feet; (she coughed) and she 
hasadry cough.” Miss D. said, that her mother was so com- 
paining. Having selected medicine for Mrs. D., the clairvoyante 
withdrew her attention from her, and directed it to the patient 
fom whom the paper came. Having finished her inspection, 
the laid the paper dai when I saw that it was inked. In the 
absence of new, Miss D. said, in answer to my question, that 
her sister had taken a piece from her mother’s blotting-book. 
The clairvoyante said, “Then I can understand it. When I 
held the paper the vapour about it showed in its centre not Miss 
Elizabeth but her mother ; but you see that her hand and breath 
must have often passed over it, charging it with her magnetism.” 
Ethe paper had been taken from the book of a stranger a dis- 
tabing denni would have been introduced into the circuit; 
wt having inspected the mother before, she recognized her. 
The magnetic fluid of a patient, thus perceptible to the 
chirrorante “ as a vapour,” is truly objective. Mayo, in his 
Popular Superstitions, asks, “1s it possible that each person has 
bs distinguishable measure of Od ?” (Reichenbach’s word for the 
y same thing.) Each of a party of gentlemen mesmeriscd each a 
sparate sovereign ; and we found, on each trial, that the tranco- 
ema, which contact with the gold thus mesmerised induced, had a 
characteristic duration for each of us.” ...... «I conceive,” 
continues Mayo, “ that the lock of hair or letter on which the 
hand has rested, is charged with the Od-fluid emanating from the 
distant person ; and that the clairvoyante measures the force and 
quality of this dose of Od, and individualizes it. Then, using 
Ja dlie, distance being annihilated to the entranced mind, it 
seks for, or is drawn towards, whatever there is more of this 
same individual Od any where in space. When that is found the 
person sought is identified, and brought into relation (magnetic 
— arcuit) with the clairvoyante.” 
It is related of Caspar Hauser, who had been brought up in 
the night-life, in abnormal seclusion from every-day influences, 
that he was extremely sensitive to the magnetic, or odic action 


of metals; that he could tell—through obstacles—where a needle 
Pa 
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was placed; he would point to the exact spot and say, “ It draws 
here ;’—clearly by the circuit. 

August 30.—Inspecting to-day a distant patient, by a letter 
she aid not see ordin personal Be R but exhibited 
physical proof of circuit with the patient, quite satisfactory to the 
friend who brought it, and who was in the habit of mesmerising 
him: the clairvoyante’s arm became cold and semi-paralytic like 
that of the patient. This clairvoyante frequently perceives dis- 
order, and reflects it in her own person and sensations, without 
being able to say anything of the patient beyond temperament, 
sex and age. 

A curious and complicated instance of circuit presented itself 
in relation to the patient just mentioned. The clairvoyante 
asked the patient’s friend, Mrs. C to get him to cut ofa 
lock of his hair with his own hand for her inspection, and enclose 
it in silk, in order to shut off every foreign influence. This the 
patient did, and forwarded it to Mrs. C in an envelope. 
The elements of the circuit were thus—clairvoyante, patiert 
hair, Mrs. C——-. Her husband seeing a packet addressed, s 
he thought, to him, took it up from where Mrs. C—— had Ia 
it in readiness to bring, and the moment he opened the silk er 
closing the hair, Mrs. nee who was in the next room, felt a 
nervous shock, and called out. On Mr. C——’s relating the 
incident to me I considered it an instance of invasion of vite 
magnetic circuit. It should be observed that Mrs. C— had 
frequently mesmerised, the invalid. 

September 5.—I was engaging the clairvoyante’s attention 
this morning with a case, when a message was sent up to me to 
come down to “ an accident.” I hastened down without waiting 
to awake her. When I returned I found she had kept my wife, ' 
whom I had left with her, informed of what was going on hele | 
At first she wanted to follow, but thought it might “ put me out;” 
she had then said the boy was more frightened than hurt; and 
when I returned to the room I communicated no news when | 
said I had dismissed him. But before she could resume the 
examination of the case I had to remove the now disturbing 
clement in the circuit by waking her first. | 

October 20.—A patient, Mr. W——, who had gone to H 
wrote :—“ I send blotting paper on which I have breathed; È 
have made a rent in it to distinguish it from the other piece i 
which I have wrapped it,” &c. I merely opened the envelopa 
and handed it aad contents to the clairvoyante in the sleep 
She handed me the note, as not wanting it. Having glanced at 
it, I turned and saw that sho had thrown aside the containing 
pen and was making her observations through the torn piece. 

‘othing could demonstrate better this wonderful instinct-m 
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action. The circuit with this patient through this means of 

rapport was perfect. 

Having awakened her, while talking to her and making notes, 
I remarked that she still seemed half asleep. “No,” she said; 
“but I feel an unpleasant fluid about me.” “ Let me put you 
to sleep, and bring you back more completely.”—" Perhape 
yes.” When asleep, she said, “ I understand it now. When’ 
was looking at Mr. W , Buxton came up to me and touched 
me after he had been handling brass; and the effect remained 
after-you brought me back: but it will go off now.” 

It is to be observed that Buxton,—a young friend who had 
been sometimes en rapport with the clairvoyante,—had entered 
the room with a brass-bound case just as 1 was beginning to’ 

: wake her, and approaching and imitating my movements, said: 

“Oh, let me see if I can wake her, sir.” To this she had ex- 
$ claimed, “ Don’t let him touch me now.” The youth’s making 
*spass or two, under the circumstances, introduced into the 
-aruit a metal which is obnoxious to her when in the sleep. 

A Mr. R.—On taking the hand of this patient, with whom she 
often been en rapport, she asked, “ Hae you not some one’s 

: hair in your pocket ?’—“ Yes.” “A lady’s ?”—“ Yes; I want 
: youto hok at her.” “ Put it on the mantel-piece for the pre- 
tat: it prevents me from seeing you.” Mr. R. was astonished : 

did not confess to personal affection for the lady; but that 

mt be understood to make the incident intelligible by the 
‘ tmlnation of the circuit. The clairvoyante would not look at 

the hir of the lady until Mr. R. had gone: his immediate pre- 
xe would have disturbed her rapport. Strongly anxious 
feling in any one in the circuit embarrasses her perception. 

She always got well into rapport with Mr. R.; on the very first 

occasion ker eyes retained the same fecling, and even appear- 

ance as his, for some time after awaking. 

Freedoin from anxious emotion on the part of those she 
" examines, is as requisite as calmness in herself, for clear percep- 
tion. Freedom also from any thing that excites, is requisite. 
Patients, who may have “ dined out” the day before, or who are 
fond of strong scents, only trouble her vision. Such, sometimes, 
think clairvoyants are at fault, when the fault belongs to 
themselves. 

One day, after I had, as I thought, sent her to sleep, she 
suddenly woke up, and said, “Something is entangled with the 
magnetic fluid to-day. It produced the sensation of a ball in my 
throat; I tried to swallow it, but it seemed to explode, and I 
woke up at the same time. It tastes like carraway.” That 
morning I had handled a phial containing: oil of carraway. My 
magnetising was of no usc on that occasion. In demonstrating 
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the magnetic circuit of rapport, the necessity of care exhibits 
itself—not only on the part of the clairvoyante and magnetiser, 
but on that of the patient—not to bring into the circuit any dis- 
turbing elements; which are embarrassing just in proportion as 
clairvoyants are sensitive. 

_ I have some notes which point at the introduction of a 
spiritual element into the circuit. The clairvoyante was behind 
her usual hour one morning. She said that when about hali- 
way, a voice sounded, “ Eo back.” She thought it was some 
distant exclamation, and proceeded. She heard the voice again, 
and felt herself stopped hy some invisible agency, still hearing 
“ Go back.” She returned home. Her little boy had fallen, 
and was considerably hurt. She said that the same voice said 
what sho should do in her perplexity, namely, “ Magnetise, and 
arnica lotion.” When she was in the sleep, she said that she 
found it was her mother and another spirit, who had turned ber 
back. 

She drew her hand wavingly from mine one day on he 
passing into the sleep, and said, ‘* What a beautiful red and bhe 
ray came from your hand!” “ And yet I don’t feel well,” | 
said. “It came from Dr. Ley,” she answered; “ We are a 
these occasions surrounded by invisible friends, who some 
times ar ee through you, and who make use of wy 
tongue. I have to express what they would say, which I do very 
imperfectly.” 

The same day, she was, while in the sleep, locally magne- 
tising a patient. He said, “ That does me good.” “ We should 
do much more good,” she replied, “if all were believers like 
you.” He asked, “ How is it you know so well what to dom 
this state?”—She pointed upwards. “Is the mind,” he went 
on, “in this state among spirits ?”—“ I see them about us” 
« Are you in spirit as you will be after death ?”.—“ Indeed, | 
hope to be better and happier. You may awake me, now.” 

Mr. Welton has told me that his wife is very much in vito- 
magnetic rapport with a nephew whom she brought up from a 
child. One night, he said, she was repeatedly drawn out of bed, 
as if by some tractive force. She told him, she perceived 
spiritually that something was the matter at James's, and would 
have gone to her nephew's if her husband had not opposed. As 
soon as the house was opened, James, her nephew, presented 
himself, entreating her to go and see his wife, who had been 
taken ill in the night. He had earnestly waited for the morning 
to fetch her. We must in such cases admit vito-magnetic circuit 
with or without spiritual co-operation. 

Human beings are spirits in material bodies. A magnetiser, 
whether in a material or spiritual body, can establish a magnetic 
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circuit, more or less perfect, between himself and other individuals 
and objects, according to ascertainable laws. 

The conclusions to which the writer has come, however 
satisfactory to himself, ay only, after all, be acceptable to the 
reader as suggestions. The subject demands enquiry. What 
he has here written may be accepted as the contribution of a 


practical and experienced observer. 
JACOB DIXON. 
44, Qucen Square, W. C. 


THE HASHEESH EATER.* 


HASHEESH is a resinous gum extracted from the Cannabis Indica, 

or Indian hemp, and from time immemorial it has been known 

amongst the nations of the East as possessing powerful stimulant 
and narcotic properties. Throughout Turkey, Persia, Nepaul, 
and India, it is used at this day among all classes of society as 
an habitual and most degrading sadulpence: and it is, perhaps 
from its so extensive daily use as a pleasurable stimulus an 

se vice, that it has lost interest in the field of scientific 
reearch, 

A perusal of this book, in which the author describes his 
a nines of continued doses of the seductive drug, is well 
tatuated to invite the deepest thoughts of all who are engaged 
mthe study of the mind, and of the laws under which it works. 

aso opens out a wide field of inquiry and research as to the 
diferent states induced in the mind, both in the waking and 
deeping state of the body, not only by various drugs, but by food 
of diferent kinds, and this inquiry may be prosecuted either 
from the materialistic or the spiritual side with more or less of 
advantage. 

A writer in a late number of Dr. Winslow's Psychological 
Journal, has a thin article, “ On a Particular Class of Dreams 
induced by Food,” in which he classes together a number of 
dreams, deducing from them only that the dreamer mixes u 
with his dream some circumstance drawn from or connected wit 
the fish or other food which is disagreeing with him, and that all 

ing influences or disturbing tendencies thereby affect the 
brain. d the writer throws out :— 


“We may therefore assume, that when dreaming, we have the power of 
painting scenes marvellously striking or exquisitely beautiful, these carinot be 


è The Husheesh Eater, being Passages from the Life of a Pythagorean. London: 
Sampeon Low, Son & Co., 47, Ludgate itt 
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‘regarded as induced by organic impressions, but by the inherent power of the 
soul which dimly perceives its own vast capacity and sublime destiny. Ina 
word, we regard the fact as established, that dreams merely indicate certain 
disturbed conditions of the organic instruments of the mental faculties, through 
which the soul manifests its power and capacity, and by which it is capable of 
taking cognizance of the outer world; but even under such conditions it can 
excogitate and create new and unknown states, and therefore it furnishes the 
strongest evidence that it has an independent existence.” 


If, then, the soul has this independent existence, which in 
sleep is sometimes opened out to it, so as to enable it to travel 
into other states where are “scenes marvellously striking or 
exquisitely beautiful,” is it too much to conclude that these are 
real scenes, and, to some extent, not entirely produced, though 
they may be modified, by organic impressions. The Materialist 
and Spiritualist are at issue on this point, which is the only one 
of real interest in the investigation, for we do not want to be 
told at this day that the soul is immortal, but rather to inquire 
from its extraordinary powers over time and space if these powers 
are to be exercised over nothing, or whether they do not of 
themselves loudly proclaim that they are exercised upon inten% 
realities, and that when we go hence, “‘ we are not to becom 
nothing and to go nowhere.” 

Let the hasheesh eater, in this controversy, come to our aid. 
and let us learn from his experience the wonderful states of mind 
induced by taking a pill of thirty grains of this “ olive brown 
extract, of the consistency of pitch, and of a decided aromatic 
odour,” and then let us say if this may not be a foregleam to 
science of the illimitable powers and states of the soul, and of 
the most real state of its after life amongst most real objects. 

The author in comparing his visions and expansions of the 
mind with those narrated by De Quincey, in his “ Confessions of 
an Opium Eater,” says, that occasionally there are actual resem- 
blances both in incident and method, and he accounts for this by 
PERO his conviction that “ we both saw the same thing. The 
state of insight which he attained through opium, I reached by 
the way of hasheesh. Almost through the very same symbols as 
De Quincey, a hasheesh friend of mine, also saw it, as this book 
relates, and the vision is accessible to all of the same temperament 
and degree of exaltation, and so I account for the resemblance 
by saying, ‘ There is such a fact.’ "— Just as inevitably as two 
men taking the same direction will arrive at the same place, will 
two persons of similar temperament see the same mysteries of 
their being, and yet the same hitherto unconceived facts.” 

The drug begins to take effect, and the writer thus describes 
his feelings :— 


“ Ha! what means this sudden thrill? A shock as of some unimagined vital 
force shoots without warning through my entire frame, leaping to my finger 
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ends, piercing my brain, startling me till.I almost spring from my chair. I was 
in the power of the hasheesh influence. 

“ No pain anywhere—not a twinge in any fibre, yet a cloud of unutterable 
strangeness was settling upon me, and wrapping me impenetrably in from all 
that was natural and familiar. Endeared faces of those in the room with me, 
sarrounded me, vet they were not with me in my loneliness. I had entered upon 
8 tremendous life, which they could not share. If the disembodied ever return 
to hover over the hearth-stone which once had a scat for them, they look upon 
their friends as I then looked on mine. A nearness of place with an infinito 
distance of state—an isolation, none the less perfect for seeming companionship. 
As I heard once more the alien and unreal tones of my own voice as I began to 

ly to a question from a lady, I became convinced that it was some one else 
who spoke andin another world. I sat and listened, still my voice kept speaking. 
Now for the first time | experienced that vast change which hasheesh makes in 
al] measurements of time; the first word of the reply occupied a period sufficient 
for the action of a drama, the last left mein complete ignorance of any point far 
enough back in the past to date the commencement of the sentence. I was not 
in the same life which bad held me, when 1 heard it begun. 

“And now with time, space expanded also. I was sitting in an arm chair, 
stadistance of hardly three feet from the table, around which the members of 
the family were grouped. Rapidly the distance widened—the whole atmosphere 
seemed ductile, and spun sadieasly out into great spaces, surrounding me on 
every side. Oh, I could not bear it. I should soon be left alone in the inidst of 
an infinity of space. 

“I bad a dual existence. One portion of me was whirlod unresistingly along 
the track of this tremendous experience, the other sat looking down from a 
height upon its double, observing, reasoning and serenely weighing all the 
phenomena. Presently it warned me that I must go home, Jest the growing 
efect of the hasheesh should incite me to some act which might frighten my 
frends, Solemnly I began my infinite journey.” 


And the author vividly describes the illimitable transrautations 
that walk through the streets to his own rooms, and there the 
tas becoming heightened, and he frightened at his so new 
muations, he wouid go to a physician in a neighbouring strect. 


“[ looked down the stairs—the depth was fathomless—it was a journey of 
yan tn reach the bottom. I never could get down. Isat me down despairingly 
the: topmost step. Suddenly a sublime thought possessed me. If the 
tance be infinite, I am immortal. It shall be tried ;” and so, like other things 
the: are tried, it was at last acccomplished; and the doctor desired him, after 
hearing his case. to step on the landing and call his servant. 

“I did so, and my voice seemed to reverberate like thunder from every recess 
ia the building. I was terrified at the noise I made. I learned in after days 
that this impression is only one of the many due to the intense susceptibility of 
the sensorium produced by hasheesh. Onco I caught myself shouting and 
singing from very estacy, and could not believe my friend when he assured mo 
Thad not uttered an audible word. The intensity of the inward emotion had 
a the external through the internal ear. I returned and stood at the foot of 
the dector’s bed, and now a still sublimer mystery began toenwrap me. "1 stood 
ia s remote chamber at the top of a colossal Buildin , and the whole fabric beneath 
me was steadily growing in the air; higher! higher! for ever, into the lonely 
dome of God’s infinite universe we towered ceaselessly. The years flew on; I 
heard the musical rush of their wings in the abyss outside of me, and from cycle 
ta eycle, from life to life I careered, a mote in eternity and space. Suddenly 
emerging from the orbit of my transmigrations, I was again at the foot of the 
èxtor's bed, and thrilled with wonder to find that we were both unchanged by. 
the measureless lapse of time. ‘The servant had not come. ‘Shall I call her 
again?’ ‘ Why, you have this moment called her.’ ‘ Doctor,’ I replied solemnly, 
‘it appears as if sufficient timo has elapsed since then for all the pyramids to 
have crumbled back to dust. The thought struck me that I would compare my 
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time with other people’s. I looked at my watch, found that its minute-hand 
stood at the quarter mark past 11, and abandoned myself to my reflections. 
~..... It was the army of the ages going by into eternity. A god-like 
sublimity swallowed up my soul. I was overwhelmed in a fathomless barathrum 
of time, but I leaned on God and was immortal through all changes. And now, 
in another life, I remembered that far back in the hie I had looked at my 
watch to measure the time through which I passed. The impulse seized me to 
look again. I had travelled through all that unmeasureable chain of dreams in 
thirty seconds, ‘ My God,’ I cried, ‘Iam in eternity. In the presence of that 
first sublime revelation of the soul’s own time, and her capacity for an infinite fe! 
I stood trembling with breathless awe. Till I die, that moment of unveiling 
will stand in clear relief from all the rest of my existence. I hold it still in 
unimpaired remembrance as one of the unutterable sanctities of my being. The 
years wv all my earthly life to come, can never be as long as those thirty seconds. 

“ Never was I more convinced that our translation of St. Paul’s words, ag to 
his God-given trance, ‘which.is not lawful for a man to utter,’ should be, 
‘which it is impossible to utter to a man,’ for this alone harmonizes with that 
state of intuition in which the words are ‘ a nears words,’ and the traths 
beheld have no symbol on earth which will embody them. In some of my states 
there were symbols of an earthly nature used, which not only had never before 
conveyed to me such truths as I then saw, but never had expressed any truth at 
all. Things the least suspected of having any significance beyond their material 
agency, were perceived to be the most startling illustrations and incarnations of 
spiritual facts.” 

There is not space for more of these wonderful revelations; 
but, alas for poor humanity, which must not seek whilst in the 
body to a too far into the realms of spirit. The body has 
been degraded down, till it is not fit for such enlightenment 
without paying through its organs for the intrusion ; and there 
is quite another picture on the opposite side, which should prevent 
the habitual use, which at once becomes an irrevocable abuse of 
the subtle drug, and which we hope the reader will bear in mind, 
should he be tempted to make the si dea of taking it. 
For all purposes of science there are already sufficient data given 
to employ its best energies for some time to come, in anatomuzing 
the facts, which fully prove these wondrous expansions of the 
senses of which the inner man is capable, and that there is 
nothing too beautiful or too grand to believe of the soul. Tf its 
visions seem falsified by matter, it is only because they are above 
it, and that in its prophetic gazings, it mirrors a higher and more 
ethereal incarnation of the creative Te that yet communes 
with it through the passages of the fleshly sense. 

How suggestive 1s the following as given by the author :— 


“ Though as perfectly conscious as in his natural state, he still perceived 
every word that was spoken to him in the form of some visible symbol, which most 
exquisitely embodied it. For hours every sound had its colour and its form to him 
as truly as scenery could have them. He recognized in distinct inner types 
every possible sensation, our words making a visible emblematic procession befure 
his eyes, and every perception, of whatever sense, becoming tungible to him as 
form, and audible as music.” 


There is something more than the mere fascinating activity 
of speculation in knowing things like these. Their value consists 
in acquainting us with the fact that in our minds we possess a 
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far greater wealth than we have ever conceived, and such a 
discovery may do much for us in every way, making material 
ends seem lesgfvaluable to us, and encouraging us to live well, 
for the sake of a spirit which possesses such fathomless capacities 
for happiness, no less than for knowledge. 

May there not be a condition of the soul in which every object 
of our perception shall infuse into us at once, all the delight of 
whose modifications now but one alone trickles in through a 
single sense. With a more ethereal organization, the necessity 
for dividing our perceptions into the five modes now known, may 
utterly pass away, and the full harmony of all qualities capable 
of teaching or delighting, may flow in at once to ravish the soul. 

Thirty grains of hasheesh has revealed this possibility to us, 
that sight, hearing, touch, taste, and smell, may be effects, to 
peak after the common nomenclature, of the same object, or only 
one grand effect, divided into several by transmission, and thus 
again that the tendency of discovery is invariably from the vast 
periphery of facts, inwards to one single central law. 

t the Psychological Journal, whose business it is, take up 
sich drug effects as these, and reason upon them from the 
riphery to the centre, or as near to the centre as it can get. 

particular class of dreams induced by food, will help them to 
futher facts, and there are as distinct and invariable effects also 
wodaced by other drugs, such as opium, belladonna, and many 

ters, which equally require investigation. 

There are remarkable phenomena, too, of a physical kind 
procured by hasheesh. A series of experiments have been made 
Fih it by members of the medical profession, at Calcutta, during 
the last ten years, which prove it to be capable of inducing all the 
ordinary symptoms of catelepsy and even’ of trance, and in a 
work by Dr. Mill, on The Use of Clairvoyance in Medicine, is a 
pasage which probably ee to this drug as plea a direct 
and specific effect in inducing and developing the clairvoyant 
state. Many of the phenomena produced by it point also to the 
great probability of its being useful in cases of insanity, in 

iving out the lesser visions and phantasmic transmutations, by 
itsown deeper and more intense activity. And this, it appcars, 
has not yet been tried in anything lıke the doses found necessary 
by the author to produce what is called the hashecsh state. 


Qn Sunday evening, September 31st, a sermon was preached at All Saints 
(Church, Margaret Street, by the Rev. Mr. Gutch, on Hebrews i. 14—“ Are they 
tot all ministering spirits, sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation?” In his sermon on this text, the reverend preacher expounded clearly, 
and with great force advocated the Spiritualist and Scripture doctrine of Ministering 
2a and Guardian Angels; and was listened to by the large congregation wit 
the deepest attention. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the “ Spiritual Magazin®” 

Sirn,—At the request of a ‘ spiritual friend,” I give you an account of what 
took place at a séance at the mansion of a person of distinction, in Hyde Park 
Terrace, London, in July last. 

Two baronets—one an M.P., and the other the heir and representative of a de- 
ceased M.P. of-eminent ability ; the wife of a distinguished living M.P.; a German 
lady; the lady of the house—a medium; another lady—a medium; Mr. D. D. Home, 
the American, or rather the Scotland-born medium; and myself—making eight in 
number were present. The hour was a little after 9, p.m. Neither of the three 
first-named ies had ever seen any spirit manifestations, and, as far as perfect 
politeness itted in the house of a believer and spirit medium, they were 
evidently sceptics: the rest of the were mediums of greater or less power, 
and seemed quite as much interested in watching the effects of the spirit manifes- 
tations on the three newcomers, as in any spirit manifestations that could be 
shewn. We all made a circle round a heavy loo table, capable of seating nine 
` persons comfortably (crinoline included), and all placed their hands on the table. 
which was covered with an ordinary damask cloth (a powerful non-conductor of 
electricity, complet Iy negativing the theory that spirit manifestations were 
brought about by electricity), and we were desired by Mr. Home to chat and 
talk as naturally and cheerfully as we could, and not to be too eager or expect: 
of spirit manifestation, which he stated had a strong tendency to defeat ue 
object. Accordingly we made ourselves as merry as we could, and laughed a! 
chatted, and told anecdotes of a laughable character, to carry out the advie d 
Mr. H. In about five or ten minutes, which passed very agreeably, the tal 
was tilted and turned beyond the power of our hands laid on the table, had we al 
tried to turn it mechanically. There were six lights burning in the room. Tk 
floor (a first floor) shook and trembled in a manner that all thought resembled 
the vibrations or tremulous motion on a small steamer’s deck when the paddles 
are in full work: some said it more nearly resembled the tremulous motion on a 
acrew steamer’s deck, in which I concurred. This tremulous motion ceased st 
intervals and was renewed, and this seemed to strike the newcomers very forcibly: 
it was amusing to notice their startled looks, though they said but little beyond 
concurring in the observations as to the tremulous movements. The walls als: 
shook at times with a tremulous motion. The table, which was a very large and 
heavy one, was frequently lifted a few inches from the ground, and at last it nex: 
from the ground at least three feet, and remained thus suspended ’twixt heaven 
and earth, like Mahomet's coffin, for a minute or thereabouts, probably more than 
less, the gentlemen were invited by Mr. Home to sweep with their legs underneath 
the table whilst so suspended, to ascertain if any machinery was underneath, and 
the two gentlemen who were newcomers swept with their legs under the J 
table to catch any prop or other machinery that might be applied to raise the 
table. and they confessed that no such machinery or prop was present. 

This séance, wonderful as it will appa stranger than fiction’’—was not 
considered to be an entirely successful one; and the lady of the house, with 
characteristic kindness and true politeness, after apologetically speaking of tbe 
m ness of the manifestations, invited me to another séance on the following 
evening— an invitation I most gladly accepted, although it kept me in London as 
extra day, and overthrew all my previously arranged movements. At this seoand 
séance we met rather earlier—a litle after 8, p.m.—in the same first-floor room: 
the séance partly consisted of the German lady ; a friend of the family; a barrister 
of eminence of 14 years’ standing at the bar and well known to the public; s 
literary man—an author of established reputation; the lady medium of the previcas 
evening; the lady of the house; Mr. Home; and myself—making pre ira 

rsons; all being on this occasion believers, except the author, and all bat 
Cru the author. and the German lady, mediums; and it may be remarked 
that the author had written a work on a kindred subject to Spiritualism, which 
had caused a great sensation in the scientific as well as the literary world. 

The same tremulous motion of the flour and walls as oa the preceding evening. 
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‘ook place; and the table was tilted and turned with even greater power than 
before, and rose perpendicularly from the floor, from three to four feet, and 
remained in this position suspended (Mahomet’s coffin fashion) for about a minute, 
and then descended to its original place as softly and gently as the fall of a 
mow flake. An accordion was then played by an unseen hand, whilst it was held 

one of the party present, as well as By myself. I held it over the back of the 

ir on which I was sitting, using the back of the chair as a rest to my arm, 
the accordion hanging over the back of the chair. I sat on the opposite side of 
the table to Mr. Home and the lady of the house. The accordion was also played 
whilst lying on the floor, and also on the table, and was lifted without visible 
means from the floor on to the table. Music of a solemn and impressive character 
was played on the accordion by invisible agency. 

I happened to use the word “ death” in speaking of a deceased brother when 
the music of the accordion was instantly changed into the most discordant notes, 
indicative of reprobation, I ever heard from that or any other instrument (violins 
not excepted). The lady of the house remarked: ‘“ You have used the forbidden 
word, for the spirits always say there is no death.” I apologised to the spirits 
for using the forbidden term—pleading ignorance, when, even before my apolog 
was half uttered, the discordant notes ceased, and the harmony was resumed with 
asoftened cadence indicative of satisfaction and forgiveness. Subsequently, when 
tte accordion was not being played on, I again inadvertently used the forbidden 
word “death,” alluding tothe same brother, when three heavy rapid and decisive 
ksocks underneath the table (strongly indicative of disapprobation and reprobation) 
were heard; I again apologised, when three gentle raps were heard from the 
same quarter, indicative, it seemed, of approbation and forgiveness. I asked if 
“departed this life’? was an allowable phrase, when two seemingly indecisive 
nps indicative of ‘‘ doubtful,” were heard. 

A small spirit-hand, warm and soft like that of a child, touched my hand and 

in it a small hand-bell, and, at my request, took the bell from my hand 
eaderneath the table to its mother, who was the lady of the house, and who seemed 
weectly satisfied that it was the spirit-hand of her little boy, who died three or 
fer years since, aged about eight years, and whom she addressed as such, and 
Waived repeated responses, spelt out through the alphabet, such as might be 
Gweced from the spirit of a deceased child to its mother. 

The bell was carried to several of the parties present and placed in their 
hess: and lastly, was elevated above our heads, and touched most of our heads, 
a mng in mid-air, revolving round and touching our heads (my own included). 
Feld see the bell when it passed round my head opposite the window. I 
ead see the bell occasionally as it passed between me and the window, tho 
blinds of which had been drawn down by invisible agency, which was unmis- 
wkeably patent to all—the blinds having been drawn up and let down several 
times apparently with no other object than to prove the absence of human agency. 
Pees d mignionette and geranium flowers were placed in my hands by spirit 
hands, and inside my waistcoat. I saw one of the hands distinctly, which, as it 
eame between me and the window, was distinctly visible, as the blinds did not 
altogether exclude the light of a summer evening and the gas lights in the street. 

The curtains at last were drawn by invisible means, and then Mr. Home 
stated he was being lifted up by the spirits, and he crossed the table over the 
heads of the parties sitting around it. I asked him to make a mark with his 

il on the ceiling. He said he had no pencil. 1 rose up and said I would 

him mine, and by standing and stretching upwards I was enabled to reach 
his hand, about seven feet distant from the floor, and placed therein a pencil, and 
lsying hold and keeping hold of his hand I moved along with him five or six 
paces as he floated along in the air, and only let go his hand when I stumbled 
against a stool. Mr. Home, as he floated along, op ringing the small hand-bell 
ta indicate his oa in the room, which was probably 40 by 30 feet, and I saw 
his body eclipse two lines of light issuing from between the top of a door and its 
architrave—such door leading into an adjoining room that was brilliantly lighted. 
Mr. Home was replaced, as he stated, with the greatest care and gentleness in 
the chair from which he rose. 

Previously to Mr. Homo’s ascension, the spirit-hands of two of the barrister’s 
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deceased children touched him, and, I believe, were placed in his hands. He 
was greatly excited and affected, and at first shrunk away from the touch to the 
extent of pushing his chair violently from the table, and with so much excitement 
as to cause him to apologise to the lady of the house for thus giving way to his 
feelings, stating he had never before been touched by a spirit-hand, and that the 
touch of his deceased children’s spirit-hands had fora moment quite overcome 
him. He did not doubt that the hands were the spirit-hands of his dead children. 

Questions were asked of the spirits, and rational answers given by means of 
the alphabet, in one of the ordinary ways of communicating with spirits. It is nght 
that f should say, that this séance (as in the preceding evening) was commenced 
with prayer, which I understood was the usual course of proceeding at these séances. 

I make no comments on the above, and advance no theory or hypothesis. I 
have confined myself simply to facts, which I could substantiate by legal evidence 
in a court of justice; and I add my name, address, and profession, and have only 
one desire, and that is—that truth may prevail. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Wason Buildings, Liverpool. JAS. WASON, Solicitor. 


THE MAGNETIC GIRL. 
To the Editor of the ‘' Spiritual Magazine.” 

Srr,—I am thankful for your putting into the Magazine, of August, the 
letter of Dr. Dixon, giving an account of some of my daughter's powers. 

I told Dr. D., that in consequence of the untrue things printed in AB de 
Year Round, my daughter lost an engagement for two years. Mr. Dickens's 
paper was not only the means of her losing that, but it has prevented br 
getting another since. 

I had hoped that this power in my daughter would have been the means of 
aiding—and honestly too—in the support of our family, for my husband is at 
times scarcely able to work from asthma; but the effect of the misrepresentatians 
in All the Year Round, has been to deprive us of that aid willingly given by 
Charlotte. Iam thankful, however, that through Dr. D.’s letter some enquiries 
have been made, and the phenomena have been witnessed, both here and at their 
own houses, by some parties of ladies and gentlemen, to whom, if need be, I 
may refer. All the phenomena witnessed through my daughter, are ps 
more satisfactory to parties at their own residences, but we should be glad to 
satisfy enquirers into those phenomena which relate to the irons, at our own 
abode, in the afternoon of Wednesdays and Saturdays; the other afternoons 
my daughter attends school.—I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

23, Ossulston Street, Somers Town. HELEN SMITH. 


Notices of New Books. 


eritualism, Swedenborg, and the New Church ; an Examination 
of Claims. By Epwarp BrotHertTon, London: W. White. 


SWEDENBORG is the greatest name in Spiritualism. From 1744 in his 56th 
year to his death at 84 in 1772, he held almost daily intercourse with spirits, and 
recorded his experience in many books. Aroand these books has grown the 
sect of Swedenborgians. On first thought it would be presumed that they 
would welcome the revelations of the inner spirit-world, which crowd upon as 
in these days, and to the record of which our pages are devoted. The reverse is 
the case. None are so jealous of these revelations as the Swedenborgians. 
They seem to hold that Swedenborg was allowed the free range of Heaven, bat 
that at his death the door was locked, and the key thrown away. Their 
jealousy seems to verge into spite at the very idea of any one having even 8 
peep at the glories their prophet saw. Even Swedenborg’s words are wrested 
to frighten seekers from the gates of the spirit-land, for in a recent lucubration 
of one of this school, we ead “ Swedenborg unequivocally discountenances and 
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ahi ne against open communication with spirits as destructive of 
man's freedom, and dangerous to his soul ;” which, were it true, Swedenborg is 
his own condemnation ; for herein he is the greatest of sinners; unless, indeed, 
he held a special license to take his swill of that peculiar sin. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that all Swedenborgians are so narrow, or 
talk such nonsense. In the pamphlet before us we have proof to the contrary. 
Mr, Brotherton pleads with a temper full of kindness, and an invincible reason, 
with his Swedenborgian brethren, to remember that Swedenborg is only one of 
a series; that heaven and earth are not exhausted in one philosopher, however 
able, and that in the riches of Providence, we must expect many teachers, and open 
wide our minds to much wisdom and many facts, yet unknown and undreamt of. 

To other than Swedenborgians the pamphlet is full of interest. It contains 
some account of that curious diary of bw enborg’s, written in 1744, and only 
recently discovered, to the terror of the Swedenborgian sect-world ; also the true 
story of the beginning of the Swedenborgian sect, which calls itself the New 
Charch and New Jerusalem, by as queer a lottery as ever was devised. It 
would make an amusing chapter in a book, which ought to be written, viz :— 
The Origin of Church Sects, and their Pretensions. This is a hint worth some- 
thing to an author in search of a subject, or for an article for one of the Quarterlies. 


Spirit Dialogues ; or Voices from Above, Around, and Beneath: - 
including a revealed theory of Universal Cosmogony, and the 
peculiar formation of the Planet Earth. ‘Translated from the 
eee and arranged by J. F. Emmett, B.A.  Bailliére, 
219, Regent Street; and White, 36, Bloomsbury Street. 


Tap isa volume of 175 pages of Dialogues with the Dead, as the world calls 
tla departed, translated from the communications written through the hand 
4sFrench medium, in the ordinary way, as we understand, of mediumistic 
“ating, The gift of writing in this wise, and the nature of the communications 
v reeived, must ultimately, like every other gift and manifestation, be tested 
‘jhe intrinsic worth of the additions thereby made to the stock of human 
caldge. But the time cannot yet be come to pass a final judgment on 
‘ital revelations of this modern time, for we know next to nothing of the 
tn to which they are tinged by the mind through which they come, and 
evynently how much of what is called objectiveness there may be, in the 
camunicating spirits and their revelations. Mr. Emmett himself well puts 
"Ss reservation, when, after giving a slight biography of the medium, he tells us 
that he does so because “Every one who holds up the spirit-wine to the tight, 
wald attend to the colour and shape of the glass.” e find accordingly a 
“wag Fourier colour given to these dialogues, and the French doctrine of 
"incarnation asserted by the spirits. The world-soul is described, and is invoked 
to by the medium, and does everything but answer him as to what itis. We 
bave all been delighted with Landor’s Imaginary Conversations with the Great 
De but in these Spirit Dialogues there is a distinctness, and a humanity, 
and a life, which mark them above all such attempts of fiction, and remove them 
‘om the domain of ordinary imagination. Stranger far than fiction, and more 
living are these mediumistic revelations, and more suggestive to the philosophical 
Spiritualist than any he will find elsewhere. At the same time the whole si e 
and tenor of them may be, and if generally read will surely be, grievously 
nismiderstood, and even the enrichments which the translator's deep-souled 
‘ympathies have cast into them in the ee of notes, will be more misunderstood 
¿ven than the dialogues themselves. They are written in a tone of assumed 
kvity which will be eminently distasteful to most, and through which only deep- 
ting philosophy will perceive the earnestness of a soul dealing with the highest 
tenths. It is a book for the few, who will look through the words to their spirit, 
sad to these we commend it in the assurance that they will find in it EA 
whieh are the types of things, and which have a reality for sympathetic souls. 
Did our space permit we should give some extracts, which must now be 
postponed to a future number. 
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Whatever is, is Right: By A. B. Cutty, M.D., Bo 
Tus book has been sent us from America to review, but, as 
no good of it, we had determined to abstain from giving it any 
might draw to it publicity; but as a portion of the English press, 
lack of fairness, has thought proper to represent it as a specimen o 
of Spiritualism, we take the opportunity of entering our protest bo 
assumption, and the work itself. The author may be a Spiritual 
M.D. ;—possibly his views may be held by some Spiritualists, and b; 
It represent the literature of Spiritualism just as much, or as littl 
literature of Therapeutics; and to call Spiritualists to account for 
reasonable as it would be to hold the College of Physicians, or the 
fession responsible for the performance. 

Optimism, as the author avows, and as the title of the work- 
from Pope_euftisiently evinces, is no new doctrine; and it is ce: 
forth to any particular advantage by Dr. Child. As it is a work 
have much circulation in this country, we need not enter into 
refutation of its principles—the moral instincts of our nature st 
demn them. Our author confessedly bases his views upon intuitic 
argument;—to the moral intuitions, or conscience of mankind, the 
tent to leave it. The court to which he has appealed, has alreac 
verdict against him, and is not likely to reverse its decision. We 
ever, that he has confounded the intuitions of the soul with the s 
intellect. For instance—and this is the only argument we can fi 
and it is repeated with sickening tautology—he reasons that bec: 
are imarily of divine appointment, and governed by Infinite Wis 
“ Whatever is, is right.” But surely an important distinction ; 
made here, which he has altogether overlooked, and which is thu: 
Mr. Ruskin :— 

“ In the final sense, the Divine will cannot fail of its fulfilmen 
sense, men who are committing murder and stealing, are fulfillir 
God, as much as the best and kindest people in the world. But 
and present sense, the only sense with which we have anything to 
is fulfilled by some men, and thwarted by others.” 

If there are some who are faithful to, there are others who rel 
Divine order. In short, men are voluntary and moral agents; 
what Dr. Child seems to think they are not—but that all our acts, | 
those that ‘‘ we call evil,” are alike necessary and right. It is a 
little trustworthy are the statements of the press, concerning Spi 
while its conductors pass by the published testimonies of Juc 
Professor Hare, and Governor Tallmadge in America, and many | 
and scientific celebrities of our own country; they hasten to pou 
garbage which they think may discredit Spiritualism. 


On Thursday, October 4th, the Society of Spiritualists, at Hoxt 
peated meeting, at 101, High Street; about 40 persons were presex 
their President, and Mr. Creed, a member of a similar society at La 
their experience in Spiritualism, and the consolation and religious 
been to them. Mrs. Jenneson gave a trance-discourse, exhorting 
charity, and the embodiment in life of the truths they had rece 
conclusion of a carefully-prepared essay on the need and uses of 
Mr. Akam expressed the obligations of the society to Mrs. Jenneson 
years hadj laboured among them with no other reward than the co 
doing her duty. At the conclusion, a séance was held and sever 
spirit-communications were received. 
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